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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


The Theatre in Current Print — 
Charles Morgan — Analyzing 
Producers’ Luck 


HEATRE MAGAZINE has 

ceased publication after a long 
career devoted to serving the best inter- 
ests of the commercial theatre. The 
popular film magazines are doubling up 
as fast as one company can be found to 
take over the liabilities of the other. 
And the condition which has created 
this situation in America is duplicated 
over Europe. Yet, if evidence is needed 
that the public attitude toward the arts 
of the theatre is not only changing but 
broadening, it can be found in the new 
welcome which the articles about the 
theatre have in general magazines and 
in the tone and scope of the newer the- 
atre organs. For example, in England 
there is the recently enlarged Close-Up, 
well on the road to becoming a first-rate 
film magazine, one that contains illustra- 
tions of special films so good that they 
often seem entirely unrelated to the gen- 
eral product of the industry, like the 
scenes from Eisenstein’s In Mexico in 
the September issue. In England, too, 
there is the Festival Theatre’s magazine 
program, with every note of quality and 
immediate theatre interest and, as a de- 
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Eugene O’Neill 
RNEST HEMINGWAY’S 4 


Farewell to Arms, in spite of 
its dramatic quality, does not seem 
to lend itself successfully to drama- 
tization. The new German version 
(by Karl Zuckmayer, author of The 
Captain of Kopenick and Heinz Hil- 
pert, director of Bruckner’s Elizabeth 
von England) which should have 
been good theatre if theatre people 
could make it so, seems to have been 
as empty of what Mr. Morgan calls 
“dramatic illusion” as the American. 
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HE success which Adolph Bolm 
had with a program of ballets 
presented in the Hollywood Bowl this 
summer under the baton of Pierre 
Monteux has aroused the Los 
Angeles critics to an effort to make 
Los Angeles “a choreographic art 
center second to none.”’ When Mr. 
Bolm drew out an audience of forty 
thousand for his performance and 
made them receive with enthusiasm a 
program composed of an ultra-modern 
ballet, The Spirit of the Factory 
(music by Mossolov), supplemented 
by Debussy’s Clouds and other bal- 
lets, he made a good start for the 
movement. (An interesting if dis- 
couraging footnote to the production 
is that The Spirit of The Factory was 
the ballet Bolm created for the film, 
Mad Genius, where a few broken bits 
cf the original composition are all 
that remain to be seen.) Los Angeles 
will have some way to go if she is to 
have a more vigorous dance season 
than that which is promised for New 
York, with an increasingly talented 
group of American concert dancers, 
and the new Dance Center, supple- 
mented by Argentina, Mary Wigman 
Kreutzberg and a new visitor, the 
Spaniard, Escudero. But the fact that 
the road to preeminence is a long one 
should be a stimulant to Los Angeles. 
é 
OSEF GREGOR, director of the 
National Bibliothek in Vienna, and 
editor of Monumenta Scenica is in 
New York to deliver a course of lec- 
tures at Columbia University. 


e 

eon are under way, or at least 

under consideration, for a special 
festival at Bayreuth next summer in 
anticipation of the fiftieth anniversary 
of Wagner’s death. If the perform- 
ances there continue to be as good as 
they have been for the last few years, 
any excuse for a steady continuation 
of the festival is enough, A New 
York lawyer who, this summer, wit- 
nessed his ninety-fourth performance 
of Tristan at Bayreuth says that the 
performance under Furtwaengler was 
as fine as the best that he has heard. 
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tail, with a program that can be read 
in the dark. When you come to general 
magazines, you will find a periodical as 
limited in space and as special in aim 
as the Yale Review carrying, in a single 
issue, three distinguished theatre contri- 
butions—a slight but nearly perfect play 
by Thornton Wilder called Queens of 
France, a gaily told but none the less 
securely argued article by Robert Bench- 
ley on “A Possible Revolution in Holly- 
wood,” and a highly stimulating article 
on “Dramatic Illusion” by Charles 
Morgan. Ten years ago one such theatre 
contribution in a year’s issues would have 
been accounted more than enough 
homage to an unworthy art. 

Mr. Morgan’s article should not be 
passed by anyone who is interested in 
dramatic theory. It is an important con- 
tribution to its subject, with such happy 
paragraphs as these, for example: 

“The hope of this mysterious power 
to which I give the name ‘illusion’ is the 
excitement, and the experience of it the 
highest reward of playgoing. Strangely 
enough, we become conscious of it—or 
conscious of its approach as though there 
were a sound of wings in the air—be- 
fore the play begins. The curtain is still 
down, the house lights are still up, but 
we are in a theatre and, if experience has 
not embittered us, we are dreaming that 
this evening or another evening the beat 
of wings will grow louder in our 
silences, the supreme illusion will stoop 
down and gather us, the hosts will speak. 
Again and again we are disappointed. 
The curtain rises and the play is found 
to be an ugly bag of tricks; instead of 
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THE House or CONNELLY 


American native drama received a new impetus with 
the first production of The Group, a company of 
young actors sponsored by the Theatre Guild. Paul 
Green’s play of the old and the new south made a 
fitting vehicle for a spirited cooperative performance. 
(Photograph by Vandamm) 














THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR 


Maurice Browne, who is dividing his theatrical interests, 
both in management and acting, between England and the 
United States, is appearing on Broadway and on the road 
in Paul Raynal’s war-drama. 
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authentic currency of experience we are 
given a trickle of counterfeit coin, rubbed 
for generations between the fingers of 
plagiarists. But now and then a persist- 
ent playgoer’s hope, or a part of it is 
fulfilled. The order of his experience is 
always the same—a shock, and after the 
shock an inward stillness, and from that 
stillness an influence emerging which 
transmutes him. Transmutes him—not 
his opinions. 

“The great impact is neither a persua- 
sion of the intellect nor a beguiling of 
the senses. It does not spring from the 
talent of the dramatist alone, or of the 
actor alone, or of the musician alone, or 
from an aggregate of their talents. It 
is not the work of any one artist-in-chief 
whose name is written on an earthly 
programme. It is the enveloping move- 
ment of the whole drama upon the soul 
of man. 

“Dramatic art has, therefore, a double 
function—first to still the preoccupied 
mind, to empty it of triviality, to make 
it receptive and meditative, then to im- 
pregnate it. Illusion is that spiritual 
force in dramatic art which im- 
pregnates the silences of the spectator, 
enabling him to imagine, to perceive, 
even to become, what he could not of 
himself become or perceive or imagine.” 


i was one of Mr. Morgan’s London 
criticisms which stirred Benn W. 
Levy’s letter on Mr. Morgan Shudders 
at the Theatre (in the August issue of 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY). Mr. Mor- 
gan’s answer to Mr. Levy will be found 
in Between Curtains on page 949 of this 
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NE of the most romantic events 

of the current season, the return 
of Maude Adams to the legitimate 
stage to play Portia to Otis Skinner’s 
Shylock, has received little enough 
advance comment. The alert journal, 
Variety, however, has not overlooked 
the production though its approach is 
a far cry from romantic. It announces 
that included in the lighting equip- 
ment will be four 30,000-watt bulbs, 
“the highest power bulbs ever used 
in any type show production.” The 
actress is said to have had a hand in 
the invention of the lights and they 
have been patented in her name. Gen- 
eral Electric is making the lamps and 
the Century Lighting Company is con- 
structing the control equipment. 
“Lighting effects heretofore un- 
known” are expected, including an 
approximation of a sun’s rays. 


AY, INTERESTING experiment 
is being made at the Stadt- 
theater in Berlin since Rudolf von 
Laban has undertaken the direction 
of the ballet there. Not only are 
all choreographic works which are 
produced in the theatre recorded for 
future use in dance notation, but 
operas and plays produced not only at 
this theatre but in other places are 
being recorded in the same form for 
the theatre’s archives. So, for ex- 
ample, there is a complete record of 
the business, movement and design of 
Maugham’s Olympia as produced at 
the Reinhardt seminar in Vienna last 
summer. 


e 

HE Maddermarket Theatre of 

Norwich, England, under the 
direction of Nugent Monck, issues 
a characteristically high and vigorous 
program for the year’s production: 
Shakespeare’s 4s You Like it, Titus 
Andronicus, King Richard III; 
Georg Kaiser’s From Morn to Mid- 
night; Shaw’s Arms and the Man; 
Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of 
Being Ernest; Sierra’s The Lover; 
Quintero’s Women Have Their 
Way; Tolstoy’s The Power of Dark- 
ness; and a modern play whose title 
has not yet been announced. 
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NEWS note states that only one 
of the company of the Abbey 
Theatre which visited America four- 
teen years ago will be with the com- 
pany when it opens its return tour 
this season in Pittsburgh. This fact 
will in no way diminish the welcome 
accorded by American audiences to 
whom the theatre is an artistic en- 
semble, rather than a company of 
individuals. Under the direction of 
Lennox Robinson and with a reper- 
tory including plays representative 
of its twenty-one years of endeavor, 
the Abbey Theatre should be sure 
of eager interest in all of the Amer- 
ican cities on its itinerary. 
e 
HE Liverpool Repertory The- 
atre, under the direction of 
William Armstrong, has Aldous 
Huxley’s much talked of play, The 
World of Light; Jacques Copeau’s 
The House Into Which We Are 
Born; Edouard Bourdet’s determined 
Parisian success, Just Out, and a 
modern dress Shakespeare, as the high 
spots in a varied program which in- 
cludes such old standbys and such new 
favorites as: The Swan, by Franz 
Molnar; See Naples and Die, by 
Elmer Rice; Strife, by John Gals- 
worthy; Minick, by Kaufman and 
Ferber; Art and Mrs. Bottle, by Benn 
W. Levy; The Watched Pot, by H. 
M. Munro (“Saki”); Twelve 
Thousand, by Bruno Frank; Wife to 
a Famous Man, by Martinez Sierra; 
The Switchback, by James Bridie; 
S. 8. “Tenacity,” by Charles Vildrac; 
The Whiteheaded Boy, by Lennox 
Robinson; The Show Shop, by James 
Forbes. 
* 


ALJFORNIA, scene of the 

propagandist drama Precedent, 
has not found it as exciting as did 
New York where it was so successful 
that it moved from the Provincetown 
Theatre uptown to the Bijou for a 
long run. The dramatized version of 
the Mooney-Billings story closed in 
Los Angeles after doing poor business 
and moved to San Francisco in the 
hopes of arousing more interest. 
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issue, because the editorial space here 
was too small for the whole letter. 


QUESTION which seems bound 
always to puzzle audiences, laymen 
and critics alike, is, “Why did anyone 
choose a play so obviously and inevitably 
destined for oblivion?” No producer, 
apparently, no matter how high his in- 
telligence, taste, or good sense, is im- 
mune from the selection of plays that 
seem bound to “flop”. A keenly penetra- 
tive explanation of this phenomenon was 
recently contributed to the New York 
Times by its dramatic critic, Brooks 
Atkinson, whose understanding of things 
theatrical, as well as his standard of 
writing has been continuously rising to 
levels higher than seems possible for a 
prolific critic. Mr. Atkinson writes: 
“It takes a stage genius like Jed 
Harris to visualize a dramatic produc- 
tion from the uninspired typing of a 
manuscript; it takes genius to assimilate 
a drama from the pulpy text. Even when 
the reader’s judgment is sound the future 
is still uncertain; the acting may betray 
the playwright and the audience may 
paralyze the production. Audiences are 
as unpredictable as actors. When an 
audience is at last assembled before a 
production, stimulating the actors with 
its enthusiasm or congealing them with 
its boredom, the virtues and faults of a 
play become vividly apparent. What is 
good often seems more brilliant than it 
is; what is bad grows infinitely worse. 
The audience is no trivial portion of the 
tri-part agreement which is drama; the 
audience giveth and taketh away.” 
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Lesti—E BANKS IN LEAN HArvest 


Broadway is seeing many plays imported from foreign 
stages. Among them is Ronald Jeans’ Lean Harvest 
which Macgowan and Reed have included in the 
group of English plays they are presenting. The 
settings are by Lee Simonson, and Leslie Banks, who 
played the leading role in London, is ers in it 
again in New York. (Photograph by Vandamm) 
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THE QUEEN OF SPADES 


Nikita Balieff of Chauve-Souris fame expects to bring a 
Russian influence to this winter’s Manhattan stage, not this 
time by the gaiety of his colorful vaudeville but through the 
presentation of The Queen of Spades, a fantastic story-drama 
suggested by a tale from Pushkin. A dramatic moment in the 
lives of the Young Countess, Duke of Orleans, and Count 
Cagliostro. (Photograph by Stage Photo Company) 











IRENE BorDONI IN THE IMPROPER DUCHESS 


Maurice Browne brings to New York one of his most success- 
ful productions of last season (still playing in London) and 
adds to the international quality of the event by presenting 
a French star in James B. Fagan’s satire on American ways 
and manners. (Photograph by Pach Brothers) 
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THe Brive Birp 


The gloom of last season’s productions from the 
Russian should be balanced this year by the jollity 
of Yasha Yushni’s spirited revue The Blue Bird, 
announced by Hurok for Broadway performance in 
December. A Russian Easter celebration. 
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FALSE START 


Broadway in Review 


By JOHN HUTCHENS 


R. CHESTER ERSKIN was generally pardoned last 
M year for his direction of Stepdaughters of War. It was 
held that a bad play had been foisted upon him, and that 
he had done very bravely—in some ways very subtly—under circum- 
stances he did not control. So avery just exception was made, in his 
case, of the unjust Broadway custom by which idols are hymned into 
existence overnight and destroyed with equal alacrity. For some of 
the unfortunate burden of publicity which surrounded Mr. Erskin, 
he himself had been responsible through some uncommonly naive 
statements to the press. Still he was evidently a force in the Ameri- 
can theatre, and another year was extended him for further testing. 
The first month of the new season brought two plays, both of his 
adaptation and direction: He, the Savoir comedy which the Theatre 
Guild presented out of town last Spring and held over for the open- 
ing of its fourteenth New York season; and J Love an Actress, from 
the Hungarian of Laszlo Fodor. The outcome of neither play elim- 
inates Mr. Erskin as a potentially valuable man in the theatre. They 
have merely helped to clear the surcharged atmosphere around him 
and to declare, simply enough, that at the moment he does one kind 
of thing very well (Harlem, Subway Express, The Last Mile) and 
another kind of thing very badly. He and I Love an Actress, both 
comedies, belonged in the latter category. 

It has been published without denial that Mr. Erskin, with the 
author’s approval, virtually rewrote the script of Savoir’s play; and 
the distinction of tossing away a good mocking idea can therefore be 
shared between them. The setting of He is a hotel in the Alps where 
an International Society of Free Thinkers is in session. At the time 
the play opens the delegates have just abolished God from the uni- 
verse, with the single dissenting vote of an affable young man who 
strolls up to the hotel bar and announces simply that he himself is 
God. The casual humor of this statement, promising a quiet wit 
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that does not materialize, amuses the delegates, who accept the young 
man as a pleasant lunatic. When a glacier threatens to demolish the 
hotel, and He alone remains calm, they find it comfortable to accept 
his statement, and promptly elect him their president. The danger 
gone, they recover from their fears, meet in convention and abolish 
God once more, while officials from a neighboring asylum call for 
their patient . . . No one would pretend that such a gay, ironic 
notion could travel far without artifice. But to Mr. Erskin, in this 
play as in J Love an Actress, the artifice of comedy was a solemn, 
even a desperate ritual. Having made a fetish of rhythm, he meas- 
ured off gaiety in the deliberate steps of Tom Powers’ performance 
in the title role, marked every slight cross-current of the comedy with 
the slow grimness of his determination. Those characters whose point 
was a comic false dignity—Eugene Powers’ strutting, professorial free 
thinker, and Claude Rains’ Napoleonic elevator operator—fell into 
his scheme very neatly. Beyond that, having been given a light song 
to orchestrate, he presented a dirge as unchanging in pace as the 
celebrated death march in his own Last Mile. 

The curious result of J Love an Actress, Mr. Erskin’s first inde- 
pendent production, could not in itself be counted as damning the the- 
atre in which the director is autocratic: such a failure would pre- 
suppose some script with strong values of its own to clash with those 
of the man who staged it. A failure like that can be heroic, if arbi- 
trary. What happened to Mr. Erskin and this comedy was close to 
real pathos. Its story was of a famous actress, pursued so relentlessly 
by a poor young man who loves her that she must finally prefer him 
to all the wealth of Budapest’s mightiest millionaire. There it was, 
all of it, the old bitter-sweet story of romance versus security. It has 
served a hundred times, and will serve again. But with Mr. Erskin 
it became not a play but a vehicle of four filmy acts through which 
to weave all his passion for perfection of detail—sense suggestions in 
dim off-stage music, small rhythms of movement, some elusive tricks 
with lights, more clanging repetitions; behind them, Jo Mielziner’s 
settings, beautiful and glamorous again as in Anatol, and forlorn. 
Now, if there were a play here, some flow of life of which all this was 
a rich complement! But there was no play. You watched a virtu- 
oso’s exhibit for its own sake, whereupon all the tricks sprang into 
obviousness, sounded tinnily and became “production stuff” : the fash- 
ionable department store, with the elevator opening at rhythmic in- 
tervals, and the operator’s voice rising and falling in a dull monotone, 
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clerks crossing the room at stated times and prescribed angles; the 
reception room of the actress’ villa, the music timed to a sentimental 
nicety; the railroad station and the people crossing and re-crossing to 
a tempo which never changed. In Mr. Erskin’s pre-occupation with 
chilly precision the playing was lost in the general lull, not strangely. 
Walter Abel could occasionally break through it with an ease and 
spontaneity often missing in his concentration on solid workmanship 
in previous performances; Ernest Glendinning, always deft in this 
sort of business, made his points—or, rather, repeated them swiftly, 
for Mr. Erskin’s adaptation was the stilted reworking of phrases 
until they would seem to have an air of wit about them; the casting 
of Muriel Kirkland, whose forte just now is a certain undertone of 
mordant wit, was a mystery in a play whose very being was to have 
been glamour. 

If the young Mr. Erskin’s two failures were sensational, they 
capped a month of errors by older and long accepted Broadway 
craftsmen. The poor playmakers included George M. Cohan, John 
Golden and Owen Davis, technicians all, whose Broadway records 
are replete with shrewd dramatic joinery. Mr. Cohan, the last in 
the tradition of American actor-manager-playwrights, has often 
taken a play into rehearsal with only one act completed, allowing 
the rest of it to find a conclusion according to its needs. Pace, 
business and text have grown up together, guided by Mr. Cohan’s 
remarkable theatricality. The story goes that Friendship was the 
first of his almost one hundred plays to have been fully written be- 
fore it went into rehearsal. Perhaps it is no paradox, then, that it 
turned out to be a studied but faltering work, full of Mr. Cohan’s 
decisive charm of performance and with none of the insistent drive 
that has put across many another Cohan play that had much less 
to say. For Friendship was not only dull but slow. Its story of a 
middle-aged man who saw his young mistress prepare to leave him 
for a puling would-be writer, and who slowly won her back to him- 
self and marriage, turned out to be an unconvincing morality play, 
phrased in the familiar terms of a tract against the younger genera- 
tion. What Mr. Cohan stands for as a playwright is ordinarily 
a certain amiable trickery forestalling dullness even in the most 
commonplace material. This time he did not even hide the cards 
while stacking them, and the story died slowly, with only one or 
two reminders of how effectively the author can build and carry 
off a situation. In Friendship he turned over the comedy lines, : 
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the important entrances and other paraphernalia to Minor Watson, 
Robert C. Fischer and others who capitalized them—Mr. Cohan 
could not help writing an actable play. For himself he maintained 
the quiet style, the persuasive skill of his contrasting understate- 
ment and restless activity, the mannerisms that are now so thor- 
oughly his own as to be conventions. When, for instance, he stood 
motionless, as a glass of wine was thrown in his face by the father 
of his young rival, it was hokum of the purest sort; it was also a 
triumph for the character he had created. In Friendship it hap- 
pened to be the one thoroughly developed moment in a play which 
consisted otherwise of long admonitory speeches to the younger gen- 
eration’s representatives; from that point the play wandered into a 
third act of garrulous summary. But the mistakes of Mr. Cohan’s 
writing for the theatre do not lessen the importance of what he 
stands for as an actor: a method so expert and sensitive that, as Mr. 
Percy Hammond has suggested, it is high time that it be put to the 
test of a real role. 

Had Mr. Golden merely presented Hugh Stange’s After Tomor- 
row, and not added his own collaboration to the version that finally 
reached the stage, the play would at least have gone wrong in Mr. 
Stange’s own way. There would have been a certain satisfaction in 
that, however desolate. There are qualities of failure, and one sus- 
pects that Mr. Golden’s ministrations did nothing to soften this 
one. Despite the incoherence of his flat, unselective writing, Mr. 
Stange’s limited equipment had been made clear in at least two 
other plays, Veneer, two seasons ago, and, last season, in The Long 
Road which groped dully around a potentially striking triangle. 
In that previous work he gave evidence of a talent for the swing of 
plain speech, for a certain warm, straightforward characterization. 
They were present again in After Tomorrow, a story of basement- 
apartment life in Washington Heights, where coincidence was 
called upon to thwart a young couple who had been hoping and 
saving for years to be married. Had the play been Mr. Stange’s 
alone, I venture to guess that we would have had much the same 
dull piece of pathos, including another of Donald Meek’s familiar 
performances as a querulous, defeated husband; the mother running 
away with a crooked bank clerk on the eve of her daughter’s mar- 
riage; the young couple sacrificing their chance at happiness to the 
selfishness or misfortune of their elders, and the hundred small ir- 
relevancies which Mr. Stange invoked in the name of naturalism. 
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HAMLET 


A model stage designed by Norman Bel Geddes for his 
forthcoming production of Hamlet which is awaited with 
keen anticipation. (Photograph by Maurice Goldbera) 
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The first of the offerings of the new group known as 
The New York Repertory Company, directed by 
Lawrence Langner of the Theatre Guild, is Dion 
Boucicault’s 19th century melodrama, The Streets of 
New York. Rollo Peters who, with Dorothy Gish, 
Romney Brent, Fania Marinoff and others, is a 
member of the acting company, designed the settings 
for this production. (Photograph by Vandamm) 





THE Streets oF New York 








FALSE START 


In its own utter lack of proportion, which of course destroyed any 
note of realism, the play would anyhow have been consistent ac- 
cording to Mr. Stange’s standards. But Mr. Golden sweetened it. 
To the honesty—if no more—inherent in Mr. Stange’s point of 
view, he added the benign tears-and-laughter formule of his own 
wonderfully successful “clean play” school, the forced wisecrack- 
ing, the caricature, the oppressive sentimentality. . . . Well, the 
young lovers, played with considerable charm and spirit by Barbara 
Robbins and Ross Alexander, must be given their start again (a 
bond for a thousand dollars is hurried onto the stage, like the sum 
which used to be sent out to settle the old mortgage) ; and, as if 
this were not the height of the ridiculous, the ending of the play 
was changed after its opening night, to eliminate even the death of 
the kindly old paralytic father. Probably there was some choice 
to be made here between the studied gloom of an unsuccessful real- 
ist and the sentimental justice of the determined happy ending. But 
when all must be “right”, as tradition orders it on Mr. ‘'Golden’s 
stage, the chances are excellent that everything is also going to be 
wrong. 

The third master craftsman fared no better this month than Mr. 
Cohan or Mr. Golden. Owen Davis’ Just to Remind You, a 
strident attack on the evils of petty racketeering in New York City, 
was his 318th play. The significance of that total is not to be 
taken lightly. Ona simple basis of averages, a man who had found 
it physically possible to write 317 other plays would afford no very 
high promise that the next one would be much out of a well- 
travelled groove. At the same time, 317 plays must guarantee any 
author a definite knowledge of the more reliable tricks of the 
trade. A very few of the tricks and the somewhat dubious chances 
of a play of distinction by Mr. Davis came together in Just to Re- 
mind You and produced a ten-twenty-thirty pamphlet: a play in 
which the order and decency of life were represented by the hero 
and heroine, a young man and his sweetheart who were trying to 
establish a laundry business without the “protection” that the gang- 
sters (or villains) tried to force upon them. There was no mistak- 
ing the sincerity of Mr. Davis’ message, because there was no mo- 
ment during his play when he allowed it to leave the hearing of his 
audience. The heavy cannonading of his argument, which no one 
denied, concluded with the young ‘hero dying to the tune of The 
Star Spangled Banner and the unctuous accents of a Fourth of July’ 
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orator outside—which was good rough pamphleteering but exces- 
sively bad irony and worse playwriting. Nor could two rousing 
old time Davis curtains reconcile the fact that a master of melo- 
drama had forgotten to secure any interest in his story, as a story, 
or in his characters, as characters, before the lecture started. Mr. 
Davis, who has long known that a certain amount of suspense ex- 
ists in any bomb, ended the first act by tossing one through the win- 
dow of his hero’s laundry; his second act concluded no less grue- 
somely with one of the eeriest phenomena of underworld life, the 
taking of a man for what is grimly known as a “ride”. In them- 
selves they were highly dramatic touches amid long, angry dia- 
tribes shouted by Paul Kelly, who succeeded in playing one stop 
with dynamic variations. Someone with a peculiar sense of humor 
will some day make a catalog of Weak Plays on Strong Subjects. 

Or of Ideas that should have turned into Good Dramas. If 
Friendship, After Tomorrow and Just to Remind You were difficult 
to understand as coming from men of whom competence was the 
least to be expected, Arthur Hopkins proved more inscrutable 
than ever when he nominated The Man on Stilts, by Edwin L. and 
Albert W. Barker, to carry on a tradition of some years’ standing 
in the New York theatre: namely, that Mr. Hopkins starts his 
season at the Plymouth with something of exceptional interest, suc- 
ceed or fail as it may. In the background of this would-be satire 
was an attractive idea: a young man finds himself, entirely by 
error, on a transcontinental trip on a steam roller, his fame gather- 
ing momentum as he travels east from San Francisco. By the 
time he has reached New York he is a national personage, weighed 
down by keys to cities, hysterical tributes and all those lunatic 
honors with which the nation crowns its synthetic heroes of a day. 
When, driven to despair by the popular insanity, he crosses his 
backers and “debunks” himself in a radio speech, his candor only 
makes him a greater hero than ever and the tumult has no end. 
The principal fault of the play was apparent almost before it 
had begun its struggle through three long acts. It started where it 
should have concluded, with the arrival of the hero at the end of 
his journey, leaving the rest to be swallowed up in a backwash of 
satiric intention. In their concern to chastise every other form of 
witless hero-worship, the authors cluttered their story, and Mr. 
Hopkins his stage with endless embodiments of the dullness sur- 
rounding the theme: a stuffed-shirt senator, a committee of the 
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egregious morons who are the first to push peanuts up Pike’s Peak 
with their foolish noses, a jumble of newspaper reporters, radio 
announcers, and so forth, until the picture was as appalling as the 
truth itself. Beyond this fact that the authors could only present 
their material, and had no gift for reacting satirically to it, Mr. 
Hopkins’ “unconscious projection” was never seen in a more un- 
happy light. It was not a play that could find itself, as Mr. Hop- 
kins thinks a play should do. It was to be galvanized or dropped, 
and, unfortunately, Mr. Hopkins did neither. 

More muddled intentions ran through Gladys Unger’s Ladies of 
Creation, which proved an inept Broadway début for Raymond 
Moore, director of one of the outstanding Summer stock theatres, 
the Cape Playhouse, at Dennis, Cape Cod. For Miss Unger’s 
comedy, set in a fashionable interior decorating shop, there waited 
Eugene Fitsch’s setting, beautiful, shrewdly equipped with three 
levels and the easy exits so valuable to fast farce playing. There 
were Paula Trueman, Frank Monroe, Dorothy Mackaye, Charles 
Trowbridge, Fred Stewart and Spring Byington, an array of indi- 
vidual talent not often found in a Broadway cast. Against them 
were the tortured overplaying of Chrystal Herne as a successful 
business woman afflicted by sentimentality, and a story that wob- 
bled between straight comedy, with a glitter of smartness about it, 
and the bludgeoning ‘humors of a hearty farce. Was it farce? 
Then Miss Trueman, as a little secretary awed by a Hollywood 
hero; Miss Mackaye, as a languishing lady of the films; Miss 
Byington, as an effervescent matron from Ohio; Fred Stewart, as 
the effeminate young man found in all comedies with interior deco- 
rating shops as their backgrounds—all were astutely “right” in 
their edge of exaggeration, and the quickened beat of George 
Sommes’ direction kept them at the proper pace. Or was it at 
heart a sentimental comedy, full of the white lilacs and moonlight 
recalled from its characters’ past to keep the play moving and give 
it a romantic motif? The performance did not tell you. Miss 
Herne’s style, a grotesquery of starring mannerisms, was ener- 
getically indifferent to any two of the simplest shades of purpose 
in the play. In itself her performance said nothing, attacking one 
piece of business as furiously as another, until the comedy toppled 
with the pretentiousness inflicted upon it. 

Even a shaky play may retain one way of seeming to repay an 
audience, as Mr, Cohan proved in imparting to Friendship a lus- 
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tre of personality. In Cloudy with Showers, by Thomas Mitchell 
and Floyd Dell, Mr. Mitchell comes back to recall how deft is his 
touch with the materials of farce. The play is several degrees 
below the same authors’ Little Accident of several seasons ago; and 
even Mr. Mitchell’s young-professor-who-doesn’t-know-about- 
women is not enough to carry a thin story fully through an evening. 
Beginning on the campus of a girls’ college, as a satire on conven- 
tions, it wanders away on a series of quite unrelated incidents and 
makes a frantic effort to get back to its starting point—so frantic 
an effort that the producer, like Mr. Golden and After Tomorrow, 
was impelled to tamper with the third act after the New York 
engagement was under way. Disconnected as it is, however, it 
allows Mr. Mitchell to keep a comic character fresh long after 
the play is quite exhausted: for an opening scene, the professor 
facing a seminar classroom of girls, one of whom has written an 
embarrassingly frank paper on sex; the girl and the professor in- 
nocently trapped by a rain storm in the bedroom of a road house; 
a wild encounter with a good-natured murderer and a trio of state 
troopers. .. . Mr. Mitchell attacks this with a comic style of rich 
variety, full of the inventive quirks, pauses and gestures of a re- 
sourceful actor who is as thoroughly aware of the tenuity of his 
material as he is of the careful timing necessary to sustain it. It 
is a performance which ranks with Mr. Cohan’s as the most dis- 
cerning thus far in the first round of the Broadway season. 


To each month its footnotes: Between Valentine Davies’ melo- 
drama Three Times the Hour and the success its ingenious solution 
deserved was that type of elaboration too ornate for the matter at 
hand—too ornate, certainly, for a murder play in which the mur- 
der alone was important. Mr. Davies’ premise, which turned out 
to be an excellent one, provided that the action of the three acts 
should occur simultaneously on three floors of an apartment house. 
Since most murder plays are wisely impersonal (the corpse is 
there, and that is all there is to it), Mr. Davies sensibly reserved 
the killing and the first view of the victim for the last minutes of 
the play. Brock Pemberton’s sumptuous production, which ap- 
peared to be elegant for the sake of elegance, stifled the suspense 
which should have existed in the floor-by-floor march upstairs; and 
the author’s own preoccupation with an enormous cast, the ma- 
chinery of their exits, entrances, plots and off-stage music, did 
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away with the ominous fact of a shooting; which, after all, is the 
excuse for a murder play. ... In John McGowan’s Singin’ the 
Blues is a mixture of styles no less baffling to the single effective- 
ness of an elementary story. Considered merely as a melodrama, 
Singin’ the Blues, in which the leading roles are played by Negro 
actors, is naive in its plot, exciting in treatment when it clings to 
its narrative, and staccato and colorful as Donald Oenslager’s sim- 
ple, expressive settings. In it, however, Mr. McGowan, a musical 
comedy librettist, has left room for most of the clichés of his craft 
—the comedy-team humor, the songs and dances, full choruses and 
tap dancing quartettes—until his show is as presentational as 
vaudeville; and his story of a fugitive Negro killer and a cabaret 
singer, played with great gusto and disarming simplicity by Frank 
Wilson and Isabel Washington, is discarded half a dozen times 
and never really recaptured. 
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THE LONDON SCENE 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


T is a queer reflection on our theatre that a Grand Hotel 
should be a long-awaited outstanding event in the new season. 
For if the theatre were not poverty-stricken, such productions 
should happen every week. They should be commonplaces of the 
stage, as the pretty-good film is now a commonplace of the screen. 
And Grand Hotel is nothing if not pretty-good. None of its crea- 
tors, least of all Raymond Massey who has directed it so well, can 
have a high opinion of it as a work of art. It is first and foremost 
an article of commerce; and at every stage of its making the need 
of “putting it across’ must have been kept in mind. (That air of 
being “put across” is the authentic trade-mark of every play as 
commercial article.) What is more, it is in this year’s fashion as 
understood by the stores. In 1933 it will be rather old-fashioned; 
in 1935 it will need to be played with an apology; in 1940 it 
will mean nothing at all. Still it speaks the authentic language of 
1931, in style and movement even more than dialogue. And none 
of us who live in 1931 should therefore despise it. Few writers, 
few players, few directors can strike the contemporary note as 
surely as it is struck in this glorified serial-story. 

The London production (I know nothing of that in New York) 
owes much to mechanics. And rightly, for the mechanics are the 
only permanently interesting thing about it. Granted the fantastic 
notion of making a hotel spectacular, that is of bringing on to the 
stage hotel guests and porters and waiters and cocktail bars that 
we can see every day of our lives—granted the fantastic notion 
that these persons or things are any more remarkable seen through 
a proscenium arch than seen in reality—somebody had to make it 
as spectacular as possible. The man in question was one Max 
Hasait, inventor of a new type of revolving stage that is here used 
for the first time in any theatre; and through his efficiency we are 
presented with nineteen different scenes of commonplace instead 
of the one composite scene which would have sufficed in 1925 or 
1930, for the telling of the tale. The scene in those good old days 
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would certainly have been the hotel lounge or entrance hall; and 
every sort of probability would have been strained to present inti- 
mate passages within its compass. But given the Hasait revolv- 
ing stage, hey presto, the lounge is a bedroom and young women 
can undress and elderly men can wander about in shirt-sleeves and 
all can be on the stage as it is in the best or worse of possible 
films. 

If any critical observer doubts that Grand Hotel is derived di- 
rectly from the film convention, or supposes that it can be judged 
on its independent dramatic merits, then he is past praying for. 
This piece is one more proof that the important thing to-day is not 
the changing drama but the changing theatre. The great era of 
the changing drama was twenty or thirty years ago, when Shaw 
was establishing himself as a literary playwright between the pages 
of little grey-green volumes, or forcing his plays on to the stage in 
a dingy little theatre in Western London. Shaw himself still be- 
lieves in the changing drama as the first cause of the changing 
theatre; but it is his privilege never to change his mind. And 
plenty of critics who should know better follow him in that be- 
lief, perhaps because it is easier to pin one’s faith to individual 
men and artists than to thoughts or tastes. Yet the truth is that to- 
day the drama is reverting to its theatrical purpose; it is being 
dragged if you will at the heels of the theatrical chariot; and 
therefore it is of importance to us all to know in which direction 
the theatre is going, and how far the existing tendency of the 
theatre can be utilized by artists for the creation of works of art 
(apart from those dubious manuscripts called dramas, into which 
every reader can read very much what he pleases.) 

Grand Hotel, whether as book or play, could never be a fine 
work because it expresses the disillusionment of an ordinary mind— 
and disillusionment, moreover, with petty things, such as grand 
hotels. Not a sign is here of the disillusion with life itself, the 
tragic fury, that could justify the subject as a whole. The piece 
is arresting, but never disturbing. None of its action will bear 
analysis; and that is the outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual emptiness. Raymond Massey has made the most of fine 
talents in his cast—Lyn Harding, Ernest Milton, Ursula Jeans, 
Ivor Barnard—and has given them a fine integrity of the moment 
to replace any lasting belief we could have in them. But does this 
mean more than the translation of film values to the stage? 
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Let us be clear about these things. The essential of film to-day 
lies not in the words that are spoken (which are admittedly only 
an accompaniment designed to replace the old captions in more 
convenient form), nor in the tale that is told (which is admittedly 
a convention of suspense and movement), but rather in the ulti- 
mate form of the whole, in the moods induced in the spectator, in 
the quasi-musical character of the composition. And I would say 
that judged by these standards, Grand Hotel triumphantly succeeds 
in doing what it sets out to do; though judged by purely dramatic 
standards it is lacking both in form and content. So it seems we 
arrive at the paradox that a bad play may nevertheless be a good 
talkie on the legitimate stage. It may even be a super-talkie, ap- 
pealing as no two-dimensional work could ever appeal to the imagi- 
nation of the audience. 

Personally I hate to know that any piece as banal as Grand 
Hotel can hold the attention of a theatre audience through nine- 
teen scenes and three hours. It is a degradation of the theatre that 
such things should be possible at all. But I am not prepared to lay 
hand upon heart and maintain that the whole thing would be bet- 
ter on the screen—which is the easiest criticism of the affair. I be- 
lieve that this tale, told in this particular way, is much more suc- 
cessful as drama than it could ever be as film. The mechanician 
and the director between them open new vistas to the stage. 

Yet none of the prospects thus opened look very bright. For the 
theatre is even less equipped than civilization in general to control 
the machines it has created. It will look for satisfaction every- 
where except into its own mind. It will run feverishly after re- 
volving stages and lighting systems and everything but the simple 
thing that is theatrical art. Undeniably the film depends upon a 
mechanical invention; that is its primal weakness. And the theatre 
depends upon a platform and a player; that is its primal strength. 
Yet nothing will prevent the theatre from perversely borrowing the 
weakness, just as nothing will prevent the purveyor of the play as 
article of commerce from borrowing the mental attitude to the 
“public” that is fostered in the studios of Hollywood and Elstree. 

Until now, screen-technique on the stage has been confined to 
acting. An artist here and there has perversely imagined himself 
to be facing a camera instead of an audience, and presented us with 
a palpable “close-up” or a “held” emotional expression or some 
kindred abomination. ‘That has always been an individual fault 
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and nothing more; but now it is the stage itself that turns in the 
mechanized direction. One mechanician after another will come 
forward to accelerate and elaborate the changes of scene, and one 
lighting expert after another will follow suit in illuminating the 
shifting panorama and perhaps eventually in making all other 
forms of mechanics than light itself unnecessary. But still ninety- 
nine theatres will be servants of the machine for one who is its 
master, aS ninety-nine men are servants of machines for one who 
controls them. Any shrewd observer could have predicted that the 
film would first of all imitate the theatre and afterwards the 
theatre would imitate the film; those reactions were inevitable in 
an age when the machine itself is developing with such complexity 
and swiftness. And if the present tendency continues, assisted by 
the world depression, we may yet see all the stars of the screen 
clamoring at stage-doors for parts in fifty-reel dramas spinning on 
revolving stages. 

Few of them will act as well as the company of Grand Hotel, 
who play it with a style and delicacy worthy of Tchekov. And 
when all is said and done this “producer’s piece” with its serial- 
story plot means more than most of the “author’s pieces’ pro- 
duced at this same season. It knows where it is going and gets 
there. But if any enthusiast for a higher form of drama, enamored 
of the invention of Herr Hasait, should think of presenting (say) 
Peer Gynt on such a revolving stage, I would earnestly seek to dis- 
suade him. The thing is not for artists. Better a “space-stage”’ of 
architectural and non-realistic form than all these swift kaleido- 
scopes of photographic commonplace. Better because it costs one- 
hundredth as much and gives a hundredfold more imaginative 
effect. 

Just as the lifelike drama forced its way on to the stage a gen- 
eration or two ago, displacing the older tawdry conventions, so I 
imagine that theatrical simplicity will have to force its way back 
into the theatre of to-day, displacing the more and more compli- 
cated machinery of realistic presentation. This is a practical ques- 
tion of importance to people (like myself) who work practically in 
the theatre, whether as writers or directors or players. We want 
to get our words spoken and our movements carried out and our 
designs executed with simple theatrical integrity; we cannot be 
cluttered up with mechanics. And we know that just at this mo- 
ment there is a real danger of confusing the simple art of the 
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theatre with the complex machinery of ball-bearings and 
projectors. The number of people who need to be politely shown 
out at the stage door increases every day. Already they include 
the furniture men and upholsterers, the tailors and fashion-mongers 
who display their wares on the stage; and to them we shall have 
to add a swarm of technicians and electricians and machinists for 
whom the spectacle becomes a playground. 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
FESTIVAL THEATRE 


Ten Seasons of Dramatic Experiment 


By ALISTAIR COOKE 


{ J NDER the direction of its founder, Mr. Terence Gray, 
the Cambridge Festival Theatre has recently completed 
its tenth season. It is during the past two seasons that 

we have had, and may now more confidently judge, Mr. Gray’s 

charaeteristic contribution to the English theatre. In four years 
he has become a Cambridge institution, and discussion of his work 
may be attempted without the acridity that his first onslaught on 
the conventional theatre provoked. As the theatre has progressed 
Mr. Gray has indeed modified the tone of his policy while still con- 
firming and clarifying it. His work has been hampered, as most 
artistic experiments, by professing adherents who, conceiving them- 
selves to be apostles of the last cry, have indiscriminately applauded 
the novelty of his productional methods and debased their value by 
resolving several different innovations into a single crude but easily 
assimilated doctrine of “the theatre theatrical”. Mr. Anmer Hall’s 
intermediate tenancy of the theatre was consequently made the oc- 
casion for assuming a defensive counterblast. The fact is Mr. Gray 

Claims to create standards, while Mr. Hall, as interested in literary 

plays as in plays which telescope their meaning by solely theatrical 

devices, was concerned only in maintaining one. 

Theoretically, Mr. Gray’s pretensions are not very new or ag- 
gressive. But he is probably the only theatrical director in Eng- 
land who protests continuously, and on principle, against the ac- 
complishment of the West End at its best. Against, that is, not the 
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degree but the kind of that accomplishment. First, he deplores the 
domination of the actor, however ostensibly it has developed from 
Irving to Hardwicke. Secondly, he has attempted at Cambridge 
to repudiate every principle of the ordinary realistic theatre, to 
point out the innate paradox of a theatre that attempts to transfer 
any literary tradition to the stage, to present realistically the cir- 
cumstantial detail of human intercourse or historical occasions, to 
imitate life with whatsoever delicacy of verisimilitude. On the con- 
trary, he has tended to prefer plays which cannot exist outside the 
theatre, and to present them by means that provoke, in his own 
words, “the unexpected reaction, the unanticipated pleasure, the ir- 
repressible wrath, a readjustment of values”. A pratest, in short, 
against plays conceived by authors essentially novelists. It is a 
familiar doctrine to which Mr. Gray has added philosophical 
riders, to be examined later. 

The Festival Theatre could not, however, be built directly to serve 
these aims. The building already existed—said to be the oldest 
surviving theatre in the British Isles—and had to be adapted, only 
the stage being entirely rebuilt. The picture stage was abolished 
and the auditorium linked by steps to the fore-stage. At the back 
of the stage was erected a large tiled and cemented cyclorama. 
This, then, is the experimental scene.* 

Probably the best of the experiments, not at all typical of the 
hundred plays produced but the most representative of Mr. Gray’s 
ideals, was the production early this year of Henry VIII. Mr. 
Gray took the precaution, to anticipate criticism from the Old 
‘Guard, of calling the production, The Famous History of King 
Henry the Eighth, a masque in the modern manner, using the text 
attributed to William Shakespeare and others. The costume and 
facial make-up were of playing cards; characters like Norfolk, 
Abergavenny, and first and second gentlemen, being part of the 
social and not the particular dramatic mechanism of this play, were 
treated as unimportant puppets, were represented by card-board 
models, and their lines spoken from the side of the stage; all the 
court entrances were danced, so that there was a preliminary visual 
cartoon of character and mood for each person in the play; the 
scene in the palace yard and interruptions by messengers or rabble 
were played throughout in the auditorium. The tempo was very 





* Fully described in Mr. Harold Ridge’s Stage Lighting. 
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grave and slow for the court scenes, excited for the mob. And 
the production was the most completely stylized of any I have 
seen. 

The method is simply to treat the more florid parts of Shake- 
speare, notably the untidy histories, as adaptable theatrical ma- 
terial: the notion of sacrosanct manuscripts is now only tenable in 
the study. There were several palpable advantages. The habit of 
playing “groundling” scenes in the auditorium allows the producer 
to isolate the line of a tragedy from its popular encumbrances. 
Katherine was certainly very lonely and distressing when sur- 
rounded only by her accusers. The most original device, the way 
of sketching character by ballet movement, has obvious merits in 
offering a steady reference to the relative types of character, at 
least to the view of them the producer wishes to posit. But it also 
gave the courtiers, by a single communal gesture, a mocking imper- 
sonality. As a convention the ballet technique stylizes situation, 
helps to crystallise the producer’s talent, and here maintained a 
surprising and moving contrast between hilarity and pathos. The 
same technique was used in the production of The Wild Duck but 
failed in essaying a double bluff, whereby it was intended Ibsen 
should laugh at his audience by parodying his own conventions. 
It appears that the method is self-contained, that naturalistic act- 
ing, however valid at the time, introduces another kind of illusion 
and the two are mutually exclusive in the same scene, though there 
is no reason why they should not alternate. It was extremely apt 
however for The Antigone. One felt, for the first time in per- 
formance, that the chorus had a clearly appreciated function, that 
by rigidly patterning the correct response to each moral situation 
they monopolised the ethical elements, which in modern produc- 
tions of Greek tragedy are too often sentimentally diffused through- 
out the play. 

This method, as might be guessed from the principles by which 
it is presumed the theatre exists, imposes a final discipline on every 
gesture and intonation of the actor. To Mr. Gray the actor is a 
medium simply. Mr. Frank Birch’s productions, on the other 
hand, have the same effect but by very different means. Mr. Birch 
exults in and handles every whim at the actor’s command and by a 
tyranny of force and immense speed in production—organises all 
the available acting talent to realise what is usually a preconcep- 
tion about the play and its meaning. Nothing is left to chance. 
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He has no essential need, like Mr. Gray, for the new stage. But 
he has demonstrated that the picture-stage can belie its name. Of 
all the producers at the Festival Theatre he alone has a sure and 
nervous use of vertical movement (from front to back stage) and of 
suggesting conflict by the use of contending groups lit brightly with 
intervening patches of darkness. All his work implies the blessing 
of Hegel. For a conflict and the corresponding austerity of the 
central character are the most vigorously stressed elements of 
tragedy. His success is necessarily limited but when the play is 
tractable and its interpretation in doubt, he can combine power and 
subtlety with an acting company that would seem normally incapa- 
ble of either. 

For it is not unjust to say that the acting is rarely better and 
sometimes worse than that of the average provincial repertory com- 
pany. One’s admiration of Festival productions is constantly quali- 
fied by a regret that a director of such knowledge and awareness 
should choose actors who are still courageously but obviously bridg- 
ing the gap between an amateur and a professional technique. It 
may be claimed for Mr. Gray that his policy denies the present 
status of the actor and that it would be misleading as well as ex- 
pensive to employ first-rate actors. The difficulty now is that, in 
a theatre professing sophistication, it is often impossible to guess 
the actor’s intention, to know whether to impute a mixture of styles 
to the producer’s irony or the actor’s incompetence. Undoubtedly 
the best performances have been those in which the policy was 
sacrificed and the play given straight into the hands of the actors. 
Such successes were The Hairy Ape, The Emperor Jones, Hassan, 
and plays archaic enough to seem romantic and yet sufficiently of 
their period to discourage modern satirical methods—Love For 
Love, The Shoemaker’s Holiday, and The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, the last two almost great productions by Mr. Norman 
Marshall. 

But this sort of success really begs the question of theatrical 
progress. More in line with theories consciously held, especially 
with the contention that theatre art is esoteric, are the innovations 
borrowed from Russia and Germany, particularly those generally 
attributed to Meierhold. The cyclorama has completely super- 
seded backcloths and made possible—by the economy of projected 
images of machines and the like—the production of the more spe- 
cifically theatrical expressionist work, Hoppla and The Machine 
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Wreckers for example. The audience is now so well accustomed 
to entrance through the auditorium that their only point is to re- 
mind us that illusion cannot be neatly encased within an arch, that 
the proscenium is an arbitrary line of demarcation. 

But the settings have been always in advance of anything prac- 
tised in England. Here the nineteenth century is definitely negli- 
gible, so that to visit a London theatre afterwards—if it is staging 
anything but a modern drawing room or a costume play—is a vio- 
lent and unpleasant shock. Miss Doria Paston continues to de- 
velop a style and her “isometric” scene-designs, first tentatively 
introduced for Frank Taylor’s The Carthaginian, have been re- 
markably vindicated in this year’s productions, notably in The 
Wild Duck and in a beautiful setting for The Antigone, here re- 
produced. It frankly discounts the locality of the action in favour 
of an attractive structure for acting. It also allows more various 
direction of movement than the horizontal clichés of the picture- 
stage. But for a producer with the habit of realism, it is easy to 
represent locality suggestively and quickly by composing the scene 
of tilted planes and setting it on a turn-table. In this way, in Has- 
san, a room with a balcony looking out up-stage and the street be- 
low were both sides of the same podium. 

To suggest emotion by colour is at present so dependent on light- 
ing cues that it seems impossible to do more than adumbrate a 
thesis—inevitably a leap into mysticism—which more accomplished 
electricians than ourselves may sometime validate. The experi- 
ments in this branch have been stated at length in Mr. Ridge’s 
book; but at this theatre, when they have been other than casual, 
they have been disastrous. One suspects that the failure goes 
deeper, that the defect is that of its philosophical implications. 

Mr. Gray’s practice is very often better than his dogma. But 
when a piece of relevant intuitional acting is suppressed for the 
sake of an emotion that has no relation to human conduct except 
that of an unexplained distortion, no value except an immediate sen- 
suous stimulation, one begins to suspect the theory and its pedigree. 
It is unbelievable that Mr. Gray is attempting to practise a de- 
veloping art on a demoded credo of the nineties. The Theatre For 
Theatre’s Sake would be an obvious and pernicious variant. The 
chief danger is that of cultivating a cliché and of glibly applying 
the appropriate colour scheme for every abstract noun, as the old 
barnstormers could supply the appropriate dialogue for any given 
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The Cambridge (England) Festival Theatre through 
successive performances of merit, has earned the right 
to be considered as one of the most important of the 
world’s experimental playhouses. A setting of many 
levels was provided for the recent production of 
James Elroy Flecker’s romantic drama in verse, 
Hassan. (Photograph by George H. Wilkinson) 
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situation. It is an easy line of decadence, which the earlier move- 
ment in poetry and the later tendencies of Jazz, for example, have 
taken—the development of an easily repeated formula. In a weekly 
production of a new play the trick is constantly coming to the rescue 
of tired actors and scamped rehearsals and supplanting individual 
sincerity. We can only hope that Mr. Gray’s ideals are more ac- 
curate than his word, that life does not really depress and disgust 
him, so that a drug or a box of tricks is the only relief. The 
Festival Theatre is too refreshing to be a deliberate narcotic and 
too serious to be considered as a plaything. An imitation of life in 
terms of the theatre is a fairer judgment. 

Certain pressing modern dramatic problems are left out. The 
discovery of new channels for naturalistic acting since it has come 
to rest in the drawing room; a way out of the dilemma created by 
Proust, who has made drama a theoretical impossibility by proving 
the effectiveness and modernity of undramatic behaviour; people 
still slam doors or at least hurtle in panting through the audi- 
torium. But these problems are wilfully vitiated by Mr. Gray’s 
belief in the unimportance of acting and may reasonably be omitted 
from criticism of his work. 
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A THEATRE IS BORN 


By HALLIE FLANAGAN 


THEATRE is being born in America. Its songs are being 
sung and its plays acted in far places—in Seattle along the 
docks where ships anchor, in Chicago down a dark huddle 

of streets far removed from the cubistic palaces in which the 
World’s Fair plans to house ‘modern drama’, in Detroit against the 
roar and tumult of machines, in New York from Union Square and 
Harlem to the Bronx. 

At a time when Broadway is offering alibis for a disastrous sea- 
son, during a period when art and community theatres are closing 
in many cities, when managers are frantically debating how to 
revive stock, when dramatic schools are considering the problem of 
what to do with theatre students who go out to an already surfeited 
market—at this confused time, a new theatre, unknown in spite of 
the fact that it has been smouldering for ten years, leaps into life. 

The theatre being born in America today is a theatre of workers. 
Its object is to create a national culture by and for the working 
class of America. Admittedly a weapon in the class struggle, this 
theatre is being forged in the factories and the mines. Its mouth- 
piece is the Workers’ Theatre, a magazine mimeographed monthly 
by the Workers’ Laboratory Theatre of New York. The first issue, 
published in April, 1931, analyzes in its foreword the present eco- 
nomic situation in the United States, and declares that the only 
hope for the worker lies in the reorganization of society. In this 
reorganization, the theatre can play a part; for while the press, the 
radio, the movies, the schools, and the churches, are all closed, in 
their present form, to the worker who wishes to reach his own 
class, but has no money with which to do so, the theatre is his 
weapon if he is strong enough to make it over for his own purpose. 

Strong he must be, however, for the theatre, if it is to be of use 
to the worker, must be divorced from the non-essentials which have 
become synonymous with it—divorced from expensive buildings, 
stage equipment, painted sets, elaborate costumes and properties, 
made up plays; above all, divorced from actors who want to show 
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off or make money. If the theatre can throw all these things into 
the discard it may perhaps become, as it has been at certain great 
moments of its history, a place where an idea is so ardently enacted 
that it becomes the belief of actors and audiences alike. 

Where are these theatres to exist? According to the pamphlet 
I am quoting, everywhere: 

“If you are a worker in a shop, a factory, or a mine, where struggle 
for existence makes one day as dark as the next; if you are oppressed by 
capitalism and want to cry out in protest—organize a dramatic group... . 
Start dramatic groups in unions, in fraternal organizations, in social clubs, 
in company unions, in Y.M.C.A.’s. Start dramatic groups in the north, 
south, east and west. Let dramatic groups dot the land from coast to 
coast. Don’t expect profit in money. These theatres exist to awaken the 
workers.” 

More than a prophecy, however, these words, for theatres of 
workers exist in America today. On June 13, 1931, I attended in 
New York a conference of workers’ cultural societies, the object 
of which was to organize these groups as a base for the federation 
in the near future of all the workers’ theatres in the United States. 
At this meeting, delegates from 224 workers’ cultural groups in 
New York and vicinity were present and reports were read from 
scores of other theatres throughout the country. The John Reed 
Club, which, together with the New Masses, sponsored this initial 
meeting, states that there are in the United States today, some 2000 
cultural organizations of workers. 

The international aspect of the meeting was evident, not only 
from the many messages read from foreign theatre groups—but 
from the nationality of the speakers and actors themselves—Ger- 
mans, Finns, Hungarians, Russians, Negroes, and Chinese. 

The red banner, Workers of the World Unite, across the wall 
back of the platform, and the many messages from theatres in the 
U.S. S. R., suggested that these workers’ theatres were to be mod- 
elled entirely upon those of the Russian Soviets; but as the meeting 
progressed, a number of speakers emphasized the fact that the prob- 
lems of America are not the problems of the U. S. S. R., and con- 
sequently that, although workers here must study the proletarian 
theatre of other countries, they must work out their own ideas and 
their own style. It was pointed out that they must avoid, on the one 
hand, the inborn distrust of culture which is the heritage of the 
native born American; they must avoid, on the other hand, too great 
emphasis on the folklore which is transplanted from any other land. 
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“Our workers’ theatres must create their own culture out of the 
conditions they will themselves create,” declared Michael Gold at 
this conference. Urging the workers to beware of fondling the 
old themes dear to the bourgeois stage, themes of personal love and 
hate, Michael Gold told these young writers, directors and actors 
to go deep into the life of the worker, and to learn to portray that 
life on the stage in such a way that its problems will be clear to all. 

The only example of workers’ drama given at the conference was 
a skit which seemed a combination of American vaudeville and 
Russian Blue Blouse technique. A score of workers marched up 
the aisle singing, and argued with another worker whose silk topper 
and over-refined accent proclaimed him to be a capitalist. Their 
conflict was over the purpose of drama, the capitalist insisting that 
art was an expression of man’s craving for beauty, while the work- 
ers insisted that art was a weapon in man’s struggle for justice; to 
the apparent delight of the audience, the workers overcame the 
capitalist, argumentatively and physically. 

In view of the rather childish nature of this performance, 
Michael Gold’s warning against an enthusiasm which might blind 
the workers to mediocre performance, seemed particularly apropos. 


‘“‘We must have not only ideas, but fitting stage forms for those ideas,” 
he said. “A worker will not come to a workers’ theatre where the produc- 
tion is poor when he can go to a bourgeois theatre where the production 
is good. It is not enough that we are doing a new thing. We must do 
it in a new way and we must do it well.” 


How are they to be trained, these workers, unused to the simplest 
technique of the stage, men and women who work by day in shops, 
factories, or mines, and come together at night to make a theatre? 
They will not be trained in the art of illusion, for their object is to 
remain themselves—workers—expressing workers’ problems. Their 
object is to attack those evils from which they themselves are suffer- 
ing: wage cuts, unemployment, deportation, lynching, race preju- 
dice, legal discrimination, war, and all oppression and injustice. 
Being craftsmen, however, they are not oblivious to the fact that 
the dramatic medium is a new craft to them. They will learn this 
craft from the only theatre at hand, the theatre of the class they 
are attacking. 

So great is the scorn of the workers’ theatre for the bourgeois 
stage which it defines variously as a soporific, making the worker 
forget his injustices, as a weapon of capitalism used in glorification 
of that system, and as an entertainment catering to man’s lust, greed, 
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and prejudice, that one might expect a romantic attitude on the 
part of the workers toward the despised upper-class stage. That is, 
one might expect them to ignore or attempt to negate the existence 
of the bourgeois theatre, or at least to denounce it fiercely, together 
with all its ways. Instead, the attitude of the workers toward the 
bourgeois stage is entirely realistic, a coldly critical questioning 
with the resolve to adopt its good points and profit by its mistakes. 

In the first issue of the Workers’ Theatre the editor writes: 

“Every worker aspiring to become a director in a workers’ theatre 
should become acquainted with the arts as well as the history of the stage. 
We recommend the following books on these subjects: Mantzius—History 
7 the Theatre; Sheldon Cheney—History of the Theatre; Havemeyer— 

rama of Primitive People; Huntly Carter—The New Spirit in the 
European Theatre; Huntly Carter—The Theatre and Cinema of Soviet 
Russia; Haigh—The Attic Theatre. 

“These books should be read for what they are, books by critics and 
theatre workers who do not understand (with the exception of Have- 
meyer and Carter) or do not care to show that the form of the theatre 
at a given time is determined by social and economic conditions and is a 
reflection of contemporary society. These books are dry enumerations of 
names, dates, and the like, but the reader must attempt to get behind 
them and envision the social and utilitarian causes that gave rise to each 
particular form. The primitive theatre is very interesting and instructive. 
Books on anthropology will also help.” 

The same fierce scrutiny is directed upon the work of designers 
here and abroad. What can we learn from Adolphe Appia, from 
Max Reinhardt, from Robert Edmond Jones? In Detroit I was 
amazed to hear a worker say, “The man who is going to be most 
help to workers’ theatres is Gordon Craig.” Remembering the 
vast distances, the lofty, towering heights of Craig’s designs, re- 
membering also that these designs have recently been attacked as 
impracticable and untheatric by one of our leading American de- 
signers, Lee Simonson, I demanded, “Why Craig?” The worker 
said, “Because he sees the stage in simple, practical terms. He 
doesn’t call for a lot of paint and a lot of scenery. We can get 
Craig’s enormous shadows, silhouettes and effects of distance, all 
by a spot light focussed on a screen—and the screen and the light 
we can carry with us.” 

Not only theory of the bourgeois theatre is under fire by the 
workers; the plays, those dealing with any problem of social jus- 
tice, are studied in a form of dramatic criticism bold and unmis- 
takable in its point of view. 

When we read the usual dramatic criticism published in our 
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press or in our theatre journals, we do not know the base of the 
criticism. Sometimes the critic is frank and tells us that the play 
was terrible because he had had a poor dinner; George Jean 
Nathan was once honest enough to declare that in his then state of 
mind a pretty actress was a good actress and no nonsense about it. 
Oftener, however, the critic merely denounces or acclaims in a 
Jovian manner, which, while it reveals charming glimpses of Olym- 
pus, leaves us quite in the dark as to why the thunderbolt or gar- 
land fell upon a particular play. 

In the Workers’ Theatre, criticism is on grounds of utilitarianism 
only. Does the play purporting to be on some theme of social jus- 
tice state its problem clearly, develop it fearlessly, and send the au- 
dience out ready to do something about that problem? For example, 
A. Prentiss, reviewing what he calls The Mess at Verdun, gives 
several pages, not of vituperation, but of lucid and often witty anal- 
ysis of why an idea, excellent though trite—that the war dead died 
in vain—was muddled by lack of logical thinking and lack of fun- 
damental sympathy with the concept, on the part of writer and 
director. He shows how their desire to build dramatic climaxes, 
or to develop individual characters (both remnants of the old 
dramaturgy) together with their ambition to create a sensation, or 
a success, ruined the stern simplicity of the original idea. 


“‘The ‘direction’ has been thorough,” he writes. ‘Aside from the satire 
on militaristic speeches that even the Nation could print, not a word of 
protest appeared in this play, every situation of which is pregnant with 
protest. As the director has to hold on to his job, nothing harmful to 
our ethics was said during the entire play. The picture as the dead sol- 
diers marched around the hill was very, very pretty . . . which proves 
again what money can do... . The customer is satisfied, the directors get 
checks—art they calls it. Everyone is happy. As for conveying social 
ideas—bother them—they give you headaches, better leave them alone. 
Your turn next, John—will you use a mashie or a niblick?” 


In the same way, Precedent is adversely criticised on three 
grounds: first, as to play, because the writer does not show the 
Mooney-Billings case truly in that he conceals the treacherous role 
played by the American Federation of Labor; second, as to produc- 
tion, because the heavy realism, expensive sets and slick acting 
necessitate a greater expenditure than workers can afford to make; 
and third, as to social implication, because people go away vaguely 
indignant at our legal system, but not clear as to the fact that this 
legal system is a natural result of the capitalistic system. 

In accordance with the workers’ theatres’ principles of self criti- 
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cism, the attack is launched most heavily against so-called prole- 
tarian theatres or propaganda plays. A. Saks, writing of the Artef 
Theatre, is biting in his comment that if the Artef is trying to com- 
pete with the Yiddish Art Theatre, it is a success, but that if the 
Artef calls itself a working class theatre, then that success is negli- 
gible. Of Jim Copperhead he says: 

“It is amazing to see how badly proletarian actors can handle a scene 


in Communist headquarters. .. . Carry home a blank except perhaps the 
flash at the opening and closing.” 


Saks gives credit where credit is due, however, and of The Whirl 
of the Machines, he writes: 

“The Artef finally lands with both feet squarely on this continent. 
Here is a play that with all its faults (sioppy construction, lack of unity 
in direction, bad handling of masses) is part and parcel of a worker’s 


life.” 

The new theatres plan, of course, to write their own plays. The 
first issue of their magazine says: 

“Do not be discouraged if you have never written are 
can be learned just like any other trade. Plays written for the commercia 
theatre are written with the aim of entertaining people for money. They 
are cock and bull stories written to amuse the bourgeoisie for two hours 
after dinner; they deal with situations with which the audience is familiar 
—love affairs, bootleggers, racketeers, etc.; and they end in a pleasant 
manner so as not to upset the stomachs of the audience. 

‘But you are not writing to entertain or to make money. Don’t expect 
to make a living by writing plays. You can’t. The bourgeois theatre 
won’t use your plays, the workers’ theatre can’t pay for them. Write to 
liberate the working class, including yourself. That’s enough compen- 
sation.” 

How does this philosophy, that playwriting is a trade which can 
be learned like any other trade, actually work? Rapidly, at least, 
for the next three issues of the magazine carry a play each: Unem- 
ployed; Lynch Law, a play about the Scottsboro case; and It’s as 
Funny as Hell, a satire on various suggestions to relieve unemploy- 
ment. Crude, biased, and violent, these dramas, but nevertheless 
exciting and moving. Unlike most plays by untrained writers, they 
are not merely exercises in dramatic technique, but bold attacks on 
an idea. They are simpie to the point of bareness, unsubtle, un- 
adorned. 

Unemployment starts in this way: 


(The stage is empty. One worker walks comes out and walks to and fro on the 


slowly across. His head is bowed. After a_ stage.) 
moment another worker follows him. One 1 Worker: I am hungry. 
after another the whole group of workers 2 Worker: My family is hungry. 
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up phone, listens, laughs.) 


3 Worker: I want to work. 
CapiITALisT: There isn’t anyone can 


4 Worker: I want a job. 


job? 


5 WorKER: Won't somebody give me a_ have a better yacht than I. I’ve got to 
have the best little yacht in the world. | 
1 Worker: I am hungry, why can’t I want special attention paid to the bar... . 


what’s that damn noise out there? 





have food? I see lots of food in restaurants. 
I am cold, why can’t I have a coat? I see 
many coats in clothing stores. 


SERVANT: Master, it is the unemployed 
complaining—etc. 





(Capitalist comes in, sits in chair, takes 

Perhaps because they are unconcerned with style, these worker- 
writers achieve the beginning of a distinct style. One sees in such 
plays as What Price Coal, It’s as Funny as Hell, Men of Steel, The 
Great Money Trick, Mr. God Is Not In, a direct, terse, hard hit- 
ting phraseology, a machine gun repetition, a sharp, type analysis 
with no individual characterization, and a climax often ending in 
a mass demonstration. Take, for example, the end of Lynch Law: 
You have seen in the earlier part of the play the frame up of inno- 
cent negroes for a crime they did not commit; the judge, after he 
has convicted them of murder and sentenced them to die, sits in his 
























office and receives congratulations: 


Business MAN: (rushing in, shaking 
judge's hand) Congratulations! You won’t 
let the negroes get away? 

Jupce: There is no court in Alabama 
that will let them get away. 

Mass Cuorus OFF Stace: Workers, 
unite to smash the Scottsboro frame up! 

D. A. R.: (rushes in) Congratulations, 
Judge! You will always uphold southern 
traditions of justice. 

Jupce: Niggers must be taught to re- 
spect southern justice. 

Mass CuHorus ofr Stace: Southern 
justice is boss class justice! Workers, 
negro and white, unite to smash the Scotts- 
boro frame up! 

Ku Ktiux Kian: Congratulations! 
Congratulations! You will teach the nig- 
ger to know his place. 








without much success, tries to reli 
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Jupce: Niggers must be taught to re- 
spect law and order. 

Mass Cuorus oFF Stace: Fight for 
the rights of the oppressed negro worker! 
Smash the Scottsboro frame up! 

Visitor: Congratulations! You have set 
a dignified example for the rest of 
America. 

Jupce: Niggers must be taught to know 
their place. Our institutions must uphold 
the supremacy of the white man. 

(Tableau of Judge and his lackeys on 
stage.) 

Mass Cuorus OFF STAGE: United 
Front to smash the Scottsboro frame up! 

Organize! Unite and fight! 

Smash the Scottsboro frame up! 

Smash the Scottsboro frame up! 

Smash the Scottsboro frame up! 


So far I have found no indication in the plays I have read or 
seen or heard described by workers, of any aspect of workers’ life 
except that of revolt; there is not, as in Russia, a glorification of 
the splendor of work or of the strength of the worker. 
ally there is slapstick humor, as in The Big Stiff, in which you see 
Uncle Sam in bed with a swollen stomach, which Dr. Hoover, 


Occasion- 


eve. The treatment of economic 


and industrial themes, aside from some burlesque of the upper 
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classes, is deadly serious, perhaps because people who are hungry 
are not apt to be humorous about the situation. 

The power of these theatres springing up everywhere throughout 
the country lies in the fact that they know what they want. Their 
purpose—restricted, some will call it, though it is open to question 
whether any theatre which attempts to create a class culture can 
be called restricted—is clear. This is important because there are 
only two theatres in the country today that are clear as to aim: one 
is the commercial theatre which wants to make money; the other 
is the workers’ theatre which wants to make a new social order. 

The workers’ theatres are neither infirm nor divided in purpose. 
Unlike any art form existing in America today, the workers’ thea- 
tres intend to shape the life of this country, socially, politically, 
and industrially. They intend to remake a social structure without 
the help of money—and this ambition alone invests their under- 
taking with a certain Marlowesque madness. 

When we see, as we probably shall during the next year, their 
street plays and pageants, their performances on trucks and on 
street corners, we shall doubtless find them crude, violent, childish, 
and repetitious. Yet we must admit that here is a theatre which 
can afford to be supremely unconcerned with what we think of it. 
It does not ask our advice, our interest, our advertising, or our 
money. We need not deplore the lack of art in the workers’ theatre 
for we shall not be invited to witness its performances. It is only 
in the event of the success of its herculean aim—the reorganization 
of our social order—that we shall become involuntary audience. 
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SCULPTURE AS DRAMA 


By HARTLEY ALEXANDER 


ESSING’S discussion of poet’s art and painter’s art has a way 
of returning to mind, and the canons drawn from it per- 
sist at least as lively interrogations. Particularly where 

drama is in question—for the stage is the midway and the meeting 
of the two arts, forming a third, a poet-painter’s medium, for 
which the rhythm of the poet’s time and the pause in space which 
makes seeing possible are alike requisite. Are the canons yet valid 
(if ever they are) in this combining-form of the arts? Should 
the proscenium arch frame the picture, keeping it ideally immured 
within its imaged space, tabu to all save the eyes of the spectator? 
And within this frame, should the action be conceived as a melodic 
flow, timed to sweeps and progressions, or as a sequence of sought 
moments, each the thrilling pause in which the action is stayed, as 
by a gesture of command, for but so long as will suffice for the one 
unforgettable pose, breath-taking, before its dramatic resolution? 
The undelivered shriek of Laoko6n—is it in this that drama lies? 
I confess that my own inclination is to affirm it; drama is more 
akin to sculpture than to music, even while it can dispense with 
neither. 

There has been no small experimenting of late years with what 
one might call de-staging drama, actors utilizing aisle and pit and 
so bringing the audience into the action, sets with stage and fore- 
stage in which the latter forms a sort of intermediate space-world 
between that of the perceiver and that of the action. The result, 
as no doubt the aim, has been to socialize rather than to intellectu- 
alize the play (defensible enough as reflecting the Zeitgeist!) ; or 
perhaps one should say it has been to make over the “play” into 
play, so that the theatre takes on the character of a sport more than 
that of an art. The passive senses of seeing and hearing are jos- 
tled out of their contemplative mood by the tactual challenge; ab- 
straction gives place to action; the percipient becomes a participant 
—and all by a shift in the illusion of space. For in sport, too, no 
doubt, space is conventionalized; it has its board or field, its courts 
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OrRPHEUS AND EurIDICcCE 


Proof from the walls of the Museum of Naples that some 
of the problems of sculptor and of dramatist are identical. 








RELIEF PANELS 


BY 


Lee LAwrigz 


FOR THE 


NEBRASKA 


State CaApIiTo. 


These three 
dramas cut in 
stone, Moses bring- 
ing the Law from 
Sinai, Orestes be- 
fore the Areopag- 
ites, and The Ad- 
mission of Ne- 
braska_ into. the 
Union, emphasize 
Hartley Alexand- 
er’s argument that 
the sculptor seizes 
upon and perpetu- 
ates moments 
which are fraught 
with the greatest 
dramatic import. 

















DANCE 


IN 


SCULPTURE 


Leo Ziemssen 
Moll, German 
sculptress now liv- 
ing in New York, 
has found much of 
the inspiration for 
her interesting 
work in the 
modern dance. 
Among her recent 
studies is one of 
Rudolf von Laban 
entitled Move- 
ment, and Pierrot, 
modelled from 
Niddy Impekoven 
in a dance which 
bears that title. 








SCULPTURE 


A sculptural study 
by leo Ziemssen 
Moll showing an 
octagonal design 
through which the 
body of the dancer 
works on definite 
planes, a concep- 
tion of Von Laban 
on which he has 
based his ‘Tanz- 
schrift, dancing 
written like music, 
by symbols. The 
lower _ picture 
shows Madame 
Moll’s molded fig- 
ures in dancing 
positions _ illustra- 
tive of Von 
_Laban’s ideas. 
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and yardlines, and motion that conforms to them. The illusory ele- 
ment is not banished, but is it aesthetic? is its production an art? 
The question is vastly difficult. 

Greek tragedy only slowly mounted its stage. It began as a 
dance in an orchestra, or as a mystery in the half-light of an under- 
ground cella with the hierophant passing with ghostly touch be- 
fore the awed initiate. When The Miracle incorporated its audi- 
ence within its stage, the thing created was mystery rather than 
drama—even if the sanctities were somewhat of the perfumed sort. 
Clearly, the proscenium arch is not essential to illusion—game and 
ritual alike embody this—but without the arch is the illusion gen- 
uinely that of the drama? The movies with their fars and their 
close-ups, their slowed-down and speeded actions, have been play- 
ing hob with the normalities and sanities of space and time (aes- 
thetic Einsteins!), so that none of us is now quite certain that the 
normal is the sane, and we are willing at least to be modern, what- 
ever this may be. But it is healthy at times to recall that the 
Greeks did eventually mount their stage, and that so they created 
dramatic art. 

Further, whatever may be the fascinating possibilities in experi- 
ment with space and time, of one thing we may be confident, the 
Greek stage, which was essentially a bas-relief stage, a sculptor’s 
stage, cannot lose its intemporal charm. There will always be 
place for it, and always, one may venture, a place very near to the 
highest. The powers which it demands are primarily intellectual; 
it calls for economy of every sort of material; it calls for a kind of 
quintessential analysis of all that may enter into the experience 
which the play presents, so that in the fine residuum that is pre- 
served the significance is unalloyed; and it calls for pure beauty. 
Its quality is inimitably that suggested by Lessing—of the action 
poised in the moment of anticipated fullness, just before realization 
and therefore still preserving the illusion of the ideal; and there- 
fore also the great moment in which life is most thrilling; after it 
comes only a sigh and a fading. 

Repeatedly I have been brought up with this sense in the reliefs 
of Greek funeral stelae. There are vase-paintings representing scenes 
from the ancient theatre, but they carry no dramatic conviction, 
and only to a mild degree is one dramatically stirred by the murals 
of Herculaneum, done to Atreid themes of the greater tragedies. 
There may have been paintings which did convey with a more 
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poignant art the meaning of these tragedies, but trace of them is 
lost. On the other hand, the Attic stelae are of the very substance 
of the tragedy itself, though in their wistfully humane farewells 
they seem more in spirit akin to the moment when the final curtain 
is fallen, and the action is a memory, than to any great period of 
the play itself. Possibly, the fact that Greek tragedy seems to have 
had as one of its sources rites at the tomb itself, possibly this is a 
connection which unites the spirit of the two—the drama and the 
bas-reliefs—in one high catharsis. 

But it is not alone Greek marbles that give us initiation into this 
community of spirit of sculptor and dramatist. In returning from 
time to time to some of Lee Lawrie’s panels for the Nebraska Capi- 
tol I have been repeatedly struck with their vividly dramatic turn. 
It is a genuine playwright’s instinct which impels the artist to seize 
with the inevitability of genius just that tense, still moment when 
the picture is formed, complete with action yet with an action 
which is only prophetically completed, precisely as Lessing would 
have it. One of his greatest examples is one of the earlier carved 
of these panels—Orestes before the Areopagites. The circle of 
judges, one with a responsive hand outstretched toward the naked 
suppliant, Orestes himself with a countenance whose pain is no 
mask, the eloquently beautiful Athena, spear reversed, goddess even 
in presence of the Fates whose reign she dares—the whole thing is 
Greek and modern, and drama at zenith. It is true that this exam- 
ple is in theme taken from the stage as represented in Aeschylean 
tragedy; but history also is drama, and Lawrie is not less the play- 
wright when he deals with its themes, as witness his gorgeous 
Moses descending with the tables of the law, or for a very recent 
work and modern theme, the panel of the admission to statehood of 
Nebraska. It is just after the Civil War, and immigrants from 
north and south are crowding into the lands of the new state, 
opened for settlement to the returning soldiers. Columbia the 
Lawgiver, and advancing toward her Peace with her new star and 
her symbols of plenty guiding the returning veterans, not only the 
son of the Union, but also him of the Confederacy, canteen and 
plough-handle, and at his shoulder a rising sun: this is the tableau, 
and it is as filled with drama and Time’s truth as any spectacle of 
the theatre—where, indeed, it might readily be duplicated as the 
climax of the play. Consummation is not found in any of these 
panels, but anticipation, foretelling, is in each of them, and with 
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it such indrift of the struggle, past but not utterly passed, as makes 
of the moment the key to its arc of time—the pragmatic moment of 
Lessing. 

The artist in bas-relief is of all artists most definitely confined in 
his dealings with space. Sculptors in the round have a many- 
faceted medium, and your painter or graphic artist may and does 
deal with undefined depths and unseen dimensions. But the panel 
done in relief is inexorable; whether the relief be high or low, the 
stage deep or shallow, the limitations are precise and the form laid 
out with little more than a plane dimension. Certainly this crea- 
tion is all for the eye, and therefore narrowly abstract. Its mastery, 
like that of all circumscribed modes and closely prescribed forms, 
calls for a clairvoyant control, fleckless in execution, and if it is to 
be great art calls for a mind which can find liberation in thought 
through progressive elimination—until the last detail is the all- 
telling. There is something akin to mathematics in this final re- 
duction of aesthetic art. It is manifest in bas-relief; it is present 
in that drama which I have ventured to term of the “bas-relief 
stage’; and that the two arts, sharing one medium, should freely 
interchange their teachings is an inference which may readily be 
converted into experience. 
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THE ITALIAN SCENE 


Playwrights of the Contemporary Theatre 


By SILVIO D’AMICO 


N the second half of the XIXth Century—the period of politi- 
] cal unification—the Italian theatre was still under the in- 
fluence of France and its bourgeois naturalism. The reaction 
against it began between the end of the reign of Umberto I and the 
beginning of that of Emanuele III; in other words, with the rise of 
Italy toward a new political and moral existence. The work of 
Ibsen exercised a considerable influence on the austere dramas of 
E. A. Butti, as it did on the more cunningly realized plays of 
Bracco. But the first, the real, conqueror of the bourgeois theatre 
was Gabriele d’Annunzio. 

As for the lassitude of the “Crepuscular School”, which suc- 
ceeded the so-called d’Annunzian orgy, too much has been writ- 
ten already. We persist in believing, however, that the best of 
Sem Benelli’s plays is typical of this cycle, and by the best of his 
plays I mean Tignola (The Bookworm). It is a cycle in which 
we catch the echoes of outmoded foreign fashions mingling with 
our own native notes. They are plays for the soft pedal, subdued 
strains of little Romantics commiserating mediocre heroes and their 
inability to live, bemoaning the flutter and failure of their at- 
tempted flights: little tragedies of Life’s rejected and denied. 
Tignola is the tale of a little, bespectacled book-worm and his 
futile attempt to fly from the nest. Later, dazzled perhaps by the 
success of d’Annunzio, Benelli tried to inflate his voice and to don 
the costumes of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance in La 
Maschera di Bruto (Brutus’ Mask), La Cena delle Beffe (The 
Jest), L’Amore dei Tre Re (The Love of Three Kings), and in all 
his subsequent and more or less successful plays. 

Another example, more modest in scope though substantially 
similar, is that of E. L. Morselli. His graceful masterpiece, 
Glauco (Glaucus), sings—with Christian feeling—the vanity of 
glory and mourns the only joy that mankind knows—the chaste 
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happiness of hearth and home. Beside him we may place, despite 
the fact that their fables are not mythological but middle-class, 
Oxilia and Camasio, Guglielmo Zorzi, Cesare Giulo Viola, and 
some young men in whose best writings reappear, more or less, the 
same intimate motives of a life in half-light. But undoubtedly the 
most typical of all these is Fausto Mario Martini. In his highly 
successful Fiore sotto gli Occhi (Flower Beneath the Eyes) he, too, 
has shown us the attempt and the failure of a little bourgeois, also 
a professor, to escape from humdrum facts and to realize his dream 
of unfettered love: as usual, the wings are singed, and he returns, 
defeated, to the drab routine of the workaday world. 

The dialect theatre flourishes on the echoes of these more or less 
“crepuscular” motives, rather by reason of its actors than of its 
plays. After the disappearance of its sanest and most facile 
authors, the Sicilian Martoglio and the Tuscans, Novelli and Pao- 
lieri, and while the Venetian Renato Simoni—the author of two 
of the most simple and tender Italian comedies of the first years of 
the century, La Vedova (The Widow) and Congedo (Farewell)— 
and the Neapolitan Salvatore di Giacomo, the only poet who has 
produced work comparable to that of the author of Cavalleria 
Rusticana, the great Giovanni Verga, are silent, the dialect theatre, 
perhaps because it is dying, has become ever more homesick and 
heart-heavy. One example will serve for many: we have only to 
name another delicate Neapolitan, Ernesto Murolo. 

And now we come to Pirandello—a curious phenomenon. 

For twenty-five years Luigi Pirandello was regarded indiffer- 
ently by the general public and coldly by the critics, though he 
had published some novels among which one is remarkable, and 
hundreds of short stories, some of them excellent. The work of 
Pirandello the novelist began, as everyone knows, in the Rome of 
Umberto I, and it is readily understandable that the public of that 
period should have seen nothing in him but his verism, his loose 
lower-middle-class naturalism, missing entirely his secret spirit. It 
was only much later, only in the period of bewilderment immedi- 
ately following the enormous effort of the war, only when from 
North and East foreign philosophies, hitherto confined to a few 
scholars, began to penetrate the general public, and not only pro- 
fessors but journalists, shopworkers and salesmen became familiar 
with the doctrines of Immanentism, Subjectivism, and Relativity, 
that the poetry of Pirandello found its way (thanks also very 
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largely to the more schematic technic which was developing on the 
stage) and became common property. 

The art of Pirandello, in fact, is the logical consequence of a 
philosophic creed which has been developing inevitably ever since 
the days of the Reformation: he is the agonized poet of the sub- 
jective and the relative, the outcome, that is, of an age which has 
lost faith in a single reality, an objective, apprehendable and com- 
municable Truth. Hence it is easy to understand why all his peo- 
ple are puppets, playing not merely one part but many parts at a 
time. Hence, too, the element in them of the skeletinous, so often 
harsh and repellent, and that forlorn and painful humor, to which 
we have accustomed ourselves only after many unwilling efforts. 

It is only fair to add, however, that Pirandello would repudiate 
to-day so pessimistic a description of his art. After proclaiming in 
Cosi é (se vi para) (As You Like It) the impossibility of ascer- 
taining Truth; and in Six Characters the impossibility of communi- 
cation between man and man; and in Henry IV the futility of life; 
and in Ciascuno a suo Modo (Each In His Own Way) the insta- 
bility even of illusion; and so on, and so on; in his recent plays he 
seems to be returning to a positive adherence to Life. In Innesto 
(Grafting) he had already described paternity as an act of faith; 
in Ma non é una cosa seria (It Is Nothing Serious) he led his pro- 
tagonist to the right method of discovering real virtue; in Due in 
una (I'wo In One) he made his heroine choose, in the dilemma of 
two personalities struggling within her, the austere as against the 
frivolous; and now in his Sagra del Signore della Nave (The Feast 
of the Lord of the Ship) he has symbolised the triumph of the 
spirit over the animal instincts, and in his Nuova Colonia (New 
Colony) has mourned the folly of the artist who neglects to live 
life in order to contemplate it, and in his heterodox and much de- 
bated “modern myth”, Lazarus, he has offered his own interpreta- 
tion of miracles, resurrection, and faith. 

Faith! Not that faith which the poet sings as the sustanzia di 
cose sperate* but a faith which is a pragmatic idealism, a creation 
of our own spirit, not an adhesion to some transcendental reality, 
existing above and apart from ourselves. At all events it is un- 
deniable that this latest Pirandello has transformed himself re- 
markably, if he has not altogether renewed himself; and in that 





* “The substance of things hoped-for.” Dante. Divina Commedia. Canto XXIV. Paradiso. 
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change we may see a symptom of a new state of mind in Italian art. 

For the state of mind of other Italian dramatists in those years, 
which saw the success of Pirandello, was indeed most unlike his. 
For example: there was Luigi Chiarelli, La Maschera e il Volto 
(The Mask and the Face), Fuochi d’Artifizio (Fireworks), the 
painter of a society so cynically dissolute that he could not animate 
his creatures with that minimum of passions, even brutal passions, 
necessary to create a conflict and give them some semblance of 
coherent style, so that he was forced to offer us a parody of men 
and women, simulating passions, conflicts, and style. Another 
vision, not coarsely comic but desperate and defeated, appears in 
the irresponsible puppets of Enrico Cavacchioli, stammering an 
incomprehensible jargon and prodded at times by a puppet-master 
who appears openly in their midst and prompts them in each of 
their parts. As for Luigi Antonelli, L’Uomo che tincontro se 
stesso (The Man Who Met Himself) his ambition to disguise 
more or less pessimistic themes in fantastic and fabulous inven- 
tions is by now well-known. 

The frenzied figments of a writer of undeniable genius, Rossi di 
San Secondo, aspire to another and a real nobility: his puppets 
live in an atrocious nightmare of blind passions, they weep, they 
laugh, they dance, love, live, and die, in a sort of perpetual de- 
lirium. And though the very contrary would seem to be true, we 
should say that his art, his “Dyonisian” ideas, his tense craving 
for ecstasy, his spectral colors and somnambulistic atmosphere, do 
finally approximate both the stammering of the Futurists and the 
forlorn obscurities often to be found in d’Annunzio and his school. 

Futurism began with a creed of energy, power, intoxication of 
life; or so, at least, it would have us believe. But, with its whirl- 
ing fragments, its decomposition of planes, its battle-cries of 
emancipation, and above all with its secret materialistic sterility on 
the stage, it proved itself what indeed it was, a symptom of dis- 
integration. Undoubtedly, in his best moments, Marinetti is an 
intermittent lyricist; but no less undoubtedly, in the theatre, neither 
he nor his followers have done much that matters: unless we claim 
as Futuristic that freakish and amusing mechanical farce, Nostra 
Dea, by the magnetic Massimo Bontempelli. 

But for a number of years now we have been asking for other 
fare. On all sides excommunications have been launched against 
an art that is essentially fragmentary and convulsive, nihilistic and, 
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at bottom, Bolshevik; and those who interpret Fascism as order, 
restoration, and hierarchies, are militating for a return to architec- 
ture, tradition, and classicism. We are surfeited with destruction; 
it is time to rebuild: let us be constructive. We no longer believe 
in experimental theatres, in temples of “pure art’: we prefer the 
commercial theatre. We are readier to expect something signifi- 
cant from the factories of Dario Niccodemi, who imitates the par- 
lor plots or the brutalities of a Bernstein, or from the “Sardoodle- 
isms” of a clever man like Gioacchino Forzano, or even from the 
wholesale output of costume melodramas by Nino Berrini & Co., 
than from the disciples of “the theatre of silence”. So much so 
indeed that Alessandro Varaldo (though he had anticipated certain 
tendencies of the Grotesque School in his Altalena), and Lucio 
d’Ambra, and Ugo Falena, and Giuseppe Adami, and Domenico 
Tumiati, all believe that along this road lies the way of salvation. 

With a devotion of a very different kind and with a distinct 
feeling for style, another group has recently been moving toward 
the theatre, as if to rehabilitate it and make it once more present- 
able among men of the world; these are the “literary” authors 
(God save the mark!). Yesterday, for instance, we had the re- 
gretted Federigo Tozzi; to-day we have Bacchelli, Cavicchioli, 
Cicognani, Lodovici, Pea, and some very young men like Ugo 
Betti, Orio Vergani, Stefano Landi (the pseudonym of Luigi 
Pirandello’s son), and Leo Ferrero, the son of the historian and 
novelist, Guglielmo Ferrero. There is also an influx of religious 
or quasi-religious writers like Gallarati-Scotti, Manacorda, Bor- 
gese, who come to the theatre from various points and by various 
ways, and—more fortunate than the others and more prolific— 
Federico Valerio Ratti, whose work deserves an individual study. 
Then, too, some works of new authors like Viola, already mentioned, 
and the prolific Gino Rocca, end on a note of goodness. 

Moreover, if we may: believe those who either privately or as 
members of literary juries and boards scan the typewritten testi- 
mony of the authors of to-morrow, as they offer us the first fruits 
of their invention, it seems that the echoes of spiritual problems 
and of that renewal of national life toward which we are all strain- 
ing are more often in evidence than they were yesterday. In which 
case, we are probably at the beginning of a new movement, of 
which no man can foretell whether it will be abortive or will de- 
velop successfully, or, if it does, toward what ideals it will tend. 
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ALLONS A L’OPERA FRANCAIS 


By ELIZABETH BLACK 
Illustrations by the Author 


“The French Opera House burned early this morning. Only the 
toppling walls remained surrounding a heap of ruins. Gone is all 
the glory which marked the building for more than half a century 
—gone in a blaze of burning gauze and tinsel, a blaze more splendid 
and more terrible, than Walpurgis Night. ... The heart of the old 
French Quarter has stopped beating.” (From the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, December 4, 1919.) 


ai CHILD of nine is much too young to go to the opera at 


night,” my mother said, “but just this once . . .” 

I did not wait for the rest—I knew the ill wind that 
had made my mother’s friends send their regrets at the last moment 
had blown the good my way. 

School dragged interminably to the sing-song tune of “I’m going 
to the opera’. Supper took hours. Then came dressing: my best 
white party dress (the one grandmother had embroidered for my 
last birthday), my newest, widest, bluest sash with a big butterfly 
hair ribbon to match, even new blue ribbons run through the bead- 
ing on my panties. The torture of curl-papers all afternoon was 
nothing to the joy of having fourteen long black cork-screws which 
Maud, my nurse, unwound for me—unwound with as much excite- 
ment as my own, for she was to go too and to bring me home after- 
wards while my mother and father went on to other festivities. 

At last, from the peak of my blue hair ribbon down my short 
fluffy skirt to the tips of my shiny black slippers I felt I was a worthy 
product of the loving devotion of Maud. She turned me around, 
she fluffed my sash, she smoothed a rebellious curl and, wonder of 
glory, she dabbed a bit of talcum on my high scrubbed-shining fore- 
head. 

Maud herself was a picture. Her blue linen dress was so stiffly 
starched I wondered if it would crack when she sat down. Her 
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white apron made her skin more ebony than ever, and each little pig- 
tail on her head was tightly tucked in place. 

“Now set in that chair, chile, an’ don’ yo’ dare fidget!” 

A century of waiting. Then my father, resplendant in black and 
white. At last—my mother, her red hair piled high on her head in 
a towering pompadour, her blue eyes laughing, and her blue satin 
tightly fitted gown sweeping out behind her in a train. She swathed 
her hair in tulle and when my father wrapped a dark cape around 
her it was as if a light had been extinguished. 

The carriage was waiting for us, but no one hurried. I was so sure 
we would be late I was almost in tears. But we did start finally, 
my mother and father on the back seat, Maud and I facing them 
on the little seats, and old Tom driving the team. 

Then my father began telling me about the opera we were to see— 
La Juive—the story of Eleazar the Jew and his beautiful daughter, 
Recha, beloved of Samuel, in reality Prince Leopold, Imperial Com- 
mander in Chief. I could not understand why Eleazar should hate 
the Cardinal nor the Cardinal hate Eleazar when they were both 
such nice people, and I said so. I may have made my father regret 
bringing me. 

Now we had crossed Canal Street and the iron lace of the Bour- 
bon Street balconies was above us. Some of. the great iron gates of 
the Spanish houses whose walls lined the banquette were open, and 
I caught glimpses of the old wall-lanterns hung in the palm- 
shadowed patios inside. A barouche rolled out through one of the 
gates in stately fashion. The harness on the horses jingled and the 
coachman sat very straight—not like our lazy old Tom. 

We were slowly weaving in and out among other carriages and 
we could see the high gray walls of the Opera House dimly lit by 
a few leaping gas jets. Inside I knew there would be a blaze of 
light, for the house had been wired for electricity, but the exterior 
was still illuminated in the old way. On one side of the entrance a 
lone billboard announced the night’s opera, the cast, the conductor. 
On the other side a board made known the programs to come. 

Jerry, the tall negro attendant, was opening the carriage doors, 
greeting each occupant by name. He had stood on that same curb- 
stone on opera nights for more years than all my nine and he could 
tell who anyone was and who his mother had been and his grand- 
mother, too, if she was “of the Quality”. 

“Good evenin’, Miss Pet, how do, Major—well, lawsy, Miss Pet, 
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THe Otp FrencH Opera House in New Or.LeANS 


The exterior of the building constructed by the people 
of New Orleans to house French opera, gratifying 
their Latin love for the musical classics. In the midst 
of the Vieux Carré the opera house was a symbol of 
a formal society created by the Creole art-lovers in 
accordance with old-world customs. This building 
was completely destroyed by fire in December, 1919. 




















THE OL_p FRENCH Opera House IN New ORLEANS 


The auditorium of this home of Creole musical 
appreciation was a structure of graceful curves and 
exquisite decoration. Here the American sons and 
daughters of France and Spain listened to Les 
Huguenots, La Juive and many other of their 
favorite operas and enjoyed a graceful social com- 
panionship whose accepted standards had been in- 
herited by them from their continental ancestors. 
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where in this worl’ you an’ the major get a débutante daughter?” 

Holding tight to Maud’s hand I tried to make a dignified en- 
trance. The buzz of conversation and the glare of the lights terri- 
fied me for a moment. My parents were gaily greeting their 
friends, and Maud was leaving me to climb the famous “hundred 
steps” that led to the topmost gallery, crowded every night with 
laughing negroes, and I felt small and alone. 

To my great relief my father took my hand and I squeezed it 
unmercifully as we began slowly to move toward our bagnoir next 
to the parquet. (In New Orleans every opera-goer was in his seat 
for the first chord from the orchestra). I have never made so many 
curtsies in one night—and I was glad people never waited for me 
to answer their questions before resuming their conversations. 

Our bagnoir held four seats. My mother and I sat in front, my 
father in back. Now, for the first time, I had the chance to look 
about me. The interior, familiar to me through ‘children’s mat- 
inées, looked very different at night. From the big central crystal 
chandelier streamed a great light, settling itself on the deep folds 
of the crimson velvet drapes around the boxes, dancing over the 
gilt scrolls on the white woodwork, jumping in little sparkles from 
the jewels of the ladies, gleaming against the white waistcoats of. 
the gentlemen. 

“Elizabeth, speak to Mrs. Castellanos in the top proscenium box 
—and Alicia Jumonville in the loge grillé—and there is Héléne—I 
can’t believe she’s already a débutante—isn’t she lovely?” 

My eyes could not travel as fast as my mother’s and my brain 
Was receiving too many impressions, but I knew I must speak to 
my mother’s friends, and so I smiled around at everyone and at 
no one in particular. I could see the débutantes in the upper tier of 
boxes, each with her elder chaperone, each with her group of for- 
-mally dressed young men bowing and smiling about her. In the 
corridors back of the boxes other young men were walking, stop- 
ping here and there to pay their respects. My mother asked one 
of them, Henri Perillot, to sit in her extra chair and he accepted. 
Immediately I adored him, and he became my favorite and secret 
love. 

The orchestra filed in, sat down and began tuning their instru- 
ments. The audience settled in their seats and, for a moment after 
the applause which greeted the conductor at his entrance, there was 
complete silence. The conductor raised his baton, and suddenly we 
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were sitting in an electric darkness. Then the first notes of the 
overture and the glow of the footlights. Slowly the curtain rose 
on the first scene. I was glad of my father’s comforting hand, for 
the music was tremendous and in spite of all I had been told I 
could not follow the plot. I saw a street filled with people. Try 
as I might I could not find the beautiful Recha nor could I tell 
which was Eleazar. The actors sang lustily and gesticulated dra- 
matically, and I loved the gorgeous costumes. ‘The triumphant 
parade at the end of the act was so thrilling that I dared to add 
my treble bravos to those of the audience as the curtain dropped. 

As the lights came and the applause ended ladies straightened 
plumes in their hair, fluffed their tulle bows and patted straying 
flowers back into place. The conductor, but recently from Paris, 
was the chief topic of conversation. I was thrilled when Henri 
told of meeting one of the ballet girls on his tour of France last 
summer. When I discovered that La Juive had no ballet I could 
have wept—for when would I see the lady that he knew? 

As our box filled up with friends Henri gravely drew my arm 
through his and took me with him to pay respects to the debutantes 
upstairs. Our progress was slow, for Henri needs must bow low 

over the hand of each 
| mh lady. I wondered if all 
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ladies were beautiful 
—or did they just not 
let the ugly ones come 
to the opera. Each 
box was filling up and 
we had to make our 
way through a bar- 
rage of young men to 
pay our compliments 
to Héléne. Though 
her Tante Amélie was 
sipping wine in the 
back of the box Hel- 
éne could only nibble 
__ bonbons and perhaps 
: a | later have some 
_______} orange flower water. 
—"—-- —= Henri drank some of 
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the wine, but, just as I was losing 
my timidity with Tante Amélie, he 
dragged me to another box filled 
with other lovely ladies. This time 
we found Colonel and Mrs. de 
Grange chaperoning Beatrice and 
some friends. The stately dowager ‘ 
frightened me with her intended Ms 
kindness and I wanted to run as ait WY Joa ed , 
she pulled me to her, her jewelled = 
bracelets scratching my arms and 2s 
her deep voice with its heavy ac- 
cent saying, “Ah, ma chére, how 
quick the years—so soon shall I ! 
sit here and watch you dance at the J 
Carnival balls.” I was glad when 4 
we left, for her reminiscences of | — 
former days when she was the toast | {\ 
of the town embarrassed me. a= 
“Never let your young man be too 

sure,” she called to me as I curtsied from the back of the box, 
“never let him be too sure.” 

In spite of all the bonbons I received, the intermission seemed 
too long—and I was glad to get back to our own box and the fa- 
miliar presence of my mother and father. In the few seconds 
before the curtain rose again I tried in vain to see Maud in the 
top gallery. I knew that somewhere in the mass of brilliant color 
up there she was sitting in her starched blue dress. Some of the 
negro women were wearing their mistress’s cast off evening clothes, 
some were in clean starched ginghams. The quadroon girls were 
very beautiful—even as lovely as the fine ladies below, I thought. 
Their heads, bound in red and yellow tignons were like rows of 
bright strange jewels studding the back wall of the old building. 
The men were dressed more somberly but even the great height 
could not dim the whites of their eyes nor their gleaming white 
smiles. Men and women alike, they all loved the opera, my father 
told me, and each night their gallery was packed. The hundred 
steps could not discourage even the very old ones. 

Again the lights went out. On the stage the splendor of the 
Jewish religious ceremony enchanted me. I no longer cared about 
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the plot—it was sufficient to sit there and absorb the rich music and 
gaze at the variegated costumes. New actors appeared, sang and 
went off. The movement fascinated me and I was sorry when the 
second intermission came. 

My mother this time wished me to stay with her. She said a few 
people were joining us for a bottle of champagne. I had hoped at 
this time to see the bar at the rear of the house—the famous bar at 
which music lovers and music critics toasted the season’s favorite, 
made new reputations, unmade old ones—but now I must stay and 
play my part as hostess, too. The garcon appeared bearing a shining 
silver bucket of cracked ice with its shapely burden in the middle. 
Our guests talked about the forthcoming operas, and there was a 
discussion as to who would be the next queen of carnival. My 
father explained to me how the stage of the opera house was en- 
larged and how a false floor was built out over the orchestra seats. 
He showed me where the debutantes sat waiting for the maskers to 
“call them out”—and told me how at midnight on Madri Gras, 
heralded by the blare of trumpets, Rex and his cortége joined 
Comus and his Queen and Court. 

By the time the third intermission came I was beginning to be a 
little restless—my eyes were aching a bit from the strong light and 
I was tired of sitting so still. I did not dare say a word but when 
Henri suggested he be allowed to show me the bar my relief was 
obvious. This time we went through the promenade where no lady 
walked unescorted. Because of my few years I was allowed to 
enter the bar for a moment to look around. It was crowded with 
men holding beautifully colored translucent liqueurs. Henri pointed 
out two opera critics but they did not appear unlike the others. The 
air was clouded with blue smoke and there was a serious expression 
on most of the faces. Two distinguished-looking but unkempt old 
men were arguing in French—so excitedly I rather hoped to see one 
draw a sword from the air and challenge the other. Henri put me 
in a corner with instructions not to move while he procured me my 
orange flower water. Unused to late hours I was fast becoming 
exhausted—so many new impressions had stamped themselves so 
vividly upon my mind. But after our return to the box I had just 
one more duty to perform—that of going with my father to speak 
to Madame Chaiffraix who had had the same proscenium box for 
almost thirty years. That done, I sat quietly through the next two 
acts and was saved from going sound asleep by the last act when 
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Eleazar and Recha walked into the flames. Not remembering the 
plot I was too horrified to applaud that. A storm of bravos rose 
from the house as each star took his bow—and the opera was over. 

Maud was waiting for me at the entrance. My mother compli- 
mented her upon my good manners and good behaviour, and she 
and my father left us for a supper party at Antoine’s. Henri led 
me to the carriage and made the whole evening perfect and never- 
to-be-forgotten by kissing my hand! Tom drove away—and long 


before we reached home I was sound asleep with my head on 
Maud’s lap. 
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EUGENE O’NEILL 
I 


By JOHN ANDERSON 


OST stories of spectacular success provide events of ironic 
contrast but only in the career of an artist is the contrast 
worth more than passing curiosity. It does not matter 

profoundly if the village ne’erdowell who used to be kicked into the 
gutter returns later and buys the street. In an Alger universe which 
has come to expect such things, there is not even the element of 
surprise in the rising of an editor’s copy boy to the point where he 
ceases to run errands and runs the editor. These casual circumstances 
are merely the trimmings for any youngster who makes good in the 
big city. They may affect him with humility or the swelled head and 
the results are not of much consequence. But in the career of an 
artist they touch the validity of his work. 

Wherefore there is something beyond surface impression in 
Eugene O’Neill’s rise to fortune, since his work betrays none of the 
beaming results of “before and after” taking success. It has been no 
panacea for his spiritual aches. Except for the satisfaction of general 
recognition it does not matter that the man whose first play was pro- 
duced fifteen years ago in a wharf theatre where the inrushing tide 
washed up “spraying through the holes in the floor” now commands 
the facilities of the country’s foremost producing organization. His 
steadfast privacy in the huge Le Plessis chateau at Tours was no 
more than a later rendering of the famous “Go to Hell” sign which 
used to adorn the door of his shack on Cape Cod. 

Hence O’Neill, more than most men, may be examined with clarity 
through the plays he has written for the theatre. He has let them 
speak for themselves, disdaining explanation, and if they fall into 
general groups the groups merely chart the development of O’Neill’s 
dramatic interest. “No other American playwright,” says Miss Edna 
Kenton in her introduction to George Cram Cook’s Greek Coins, 
“No other American playwright has ever had such prolonged pre- 
liminary freedom with stage and audience alike.” And no other 
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American playwright, it may be added, has known so well what to 
do with it. His external success has merely put a guarantee on his 
freedom, and his chief aim, it may go without saying, is to pry out 
of the theatre its utmost articulation. 

“T want,” he told me recently, “to get down in words what people 
think and feel without relying upon the simpler method of using 
suggestive silences. I want to find a way to make them say it in the 
rhythm of this country.” 

It is his old battle with the physical limitations of his medium 
carried to a larger field. Absorbed in this he has, from the beginning, 
made inexorable demands upon the theatre and taken the conse- 
quences. He has abolished intermissions, used masks, held an audi- 
ence through its dinner time for an afternoon and evening, and now, 
in Mourning Becomes Electra claims three evenings for one theme. 
In formalizing The Ancient Mariner he was undismayed by the 
fact that his stylized masks for the sailors revealed, in their reverse 
moments, the modern tonsures and stacombed elegance of his sea 
chorus. If the theatre makes a fool of itself trying to do his bidding, 
so much the worse for the theatre. 

Impatient, usually, at trying to express his meaning through actors 
he has, again and again, reached beyond them to the audience and 
even to the reader. His plays are strewn with descriptions and 
opinions which, in the theatre get no further than the eye of the 
director or of the cast, but which count full value under the lamp. 
In Marco Millions the stage directions contain some of the sharpest 
statement of the play, and his minor demands on the theatre include 
such impossible instructions in Desire Under the Elms as that Old 
Cabot “turns green” and in Marco, “tears stream down the cheeks of 
Kukachin” and again in Thirst, “Here and there on the still surface 
of the sea the fins of sharks may be seen slowly cutting the surface 
of the water in lazy circles.” 

Actors cannot weep at will, or turn green with anything more than 
metaphoric analines, and the sharks available in theatrical waters 
are far less dependable and less pictorial than these. 

Lazarus Laughed makes super-human exactions upon the chief 
actor so that there is serious doubt of its professional production, and 
Strange Interlude probably remains the hardest task ever assigned 
a group of patient players. 

Such clues are borne out by other evidence. In admitting defects 
in Anna Christie O'Neill complained that “the sincerity of life pent 
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up in the trappings of the theatre, is impossible to project clearly”, 
and he is quoted as saying that he doesn’t go to the theatre “‘because 
I can always do a better production in my mind” since “acting, except 
when rarely inspired, simply gets between me and the play.” He has, 
in fact, summarized his whole attitude in the statement that he 
“never consciously considered whether a play of his could or could 
not be effectively staged.” 

His penetration has carried him from the early, almost photo- 
graphic accuracy of externals in, for instance, The Long Voyage 
Home to Strange Interlude where the essence of his drama is cap- 
tured in the implications of spoken thoughts. It marks a long course 
in showing not only what happens to people but the sharper intent of 
making them respond to their circumstances. From plodding inar- 
ticulate victims of an unruly fate he has made his people not only 
face the music but sing to it. 

Examine, for instance, the situation in The Long Voyage Home, 
a situation of frustration and futility which is echoed up and down 
nearly every play O’Neill ever wrote, but notice as a typical case, 
how vastly its effect, and his attitude toward the effect differs, from 
similar scenes in Beyond the Horizon which first marks the trans- 
formation, to its ultimate development in Marco and Strange Inter- 
lude. 

The crew of the Glencairn is paid off, and is in a saloon. Olson, 
on his way home, is not drinking: 

Cocky: . . . Goin’ back to ’ome an’ mother. Goin’ to buy a 
bloomin’ farm and punch the blarsted dirt, that’s wot ’e is. 

OLSON: Yust what I like, Cocky, I was on farm long time when 
I was kid. 

Well, Olson doesn’t get to his farm. He is shanghaied back to the 
sea, and the play closes with the jeer of “A Rough” in the saloon. 
“This silly bloke ’ll ’ave the s’prise of ’is life when ’e wakes up on 
board.” It is O’Neill’s everlasting salute to the emptiness of human 
expectation, his insistent promise of the eternal surprise that people 
find always, from the Great Khan of Marco to the lustful farmers of 
Desire—the surprise of waking up “On Board”. 

It is singular that the first play in which O’Neill displayed a 
deeper penetration of such tragedy concerned the exact reverse of 
Olson’s predicament. Beyond the Horizon ends in the frustration 
of a farm hand to get away to sea, but his defeat arouses the con- 
sciously spiritual quality in the dramatist for the first time. It is a 
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quality increasingly apparent in the plays which came afterward. 

“You mustn’t feel sorry for me,” says the dying Robert. “Don’t 
you see I’m happy at last—free—free—freed from the farm—free 
to wander on and on—eternally. Look! Isn’t it beautiful beyond the 
hills? I can hear the old voices calling me to come.—And this time 
I’m going! It isn’t the end. It’s a free beginning, the start of my 
voyage.” 

This represents most truly his shifting viewpoint, or at least the 
enlargement and gentling of his old one. Olson is still the individual 
symbol of his drama, is still the stencil for a theatre full of defeated 
humanity. The difference is that after Olson, O’Neill began to 
rationalize futility into a sort of lyric ecstacy, to celebrate the dark 
Sisters who put dope in poor Olson’s drink. He is even suspected 
of holding the bottle. His people do not overcome the forces against 
them. They aspire greatly, fight bravely, and snatch surcease in a 
sort of gently forlorn paganism. 

“T’ll write about happiness, if I can happen to meet up with that 
luxury,” he said once, “and find it sufficiently dramatic and in 
harmony with any deep rhythm of life... . I know there is more 
of it in one real tragedy than in all the happy-ending plays ever 
written. It’s mere present day judgment to think of tragedy as un- 
happy .... I don’t love life because it’s pretty. I am a truer lover 
than that. I love itnaked. There is beauty to me even in its ugliness.” 

One may suspect that O’Neill finds not happiness in tragedy so 
much as tragedy in happiness, and this ugliness of life, it seems fair 
to infer from its iteration in the later plays, is not life but death. 

“Be immortal,” says the Great Khan in Marco Millions virtually 
taking the words out of O’Neill’s mouth. “Be immortal because life 
is immortal. Contain the harmony of womb and grave within you. 
Possess life as a lover—then sleep requited in the arms of death! If 
you awake, love again! If you sleep on, rest in peace! Who knows 
which? What does it matter? It is nobler not to know.” 

Few writers for the theatre have expressed so often this tragical 
exultation in death. Such rapturous frustration gives to his plays a 
tone of deep compassion, since he exhibits over and over again a 
glad immolation in defeat, yet seldom conveys in it the more depres- 
sing sense of personal failure. It is a theme from which he never 
turns, and his handling of it ranges from the morose meditations 


of a sophomore, to real majesty. 
Hear, for instance, old Cabot in Desire Under the Elms, and 
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observe one of the rare cases in which O’Neill, treating with Christian 
mythology, fastens upon it logically his insistent identification of 
religion with nature: 

“Tt’s a-goin’ t’be lonesomer now than ever it war afore—an’ I’m 
gittin’ old, Lord—ripe on the bough. Waal—what d’ye want? God’s 
lonesome, hain’t He? God’s hard, and lonesome.” 

Or take the more ecstatic threnody of Cybel, the Earth Mother, in 
The Great God Brown: 

“Always spring comes again bearing life! Always again! Always, 
always, forever again!—Spring again—life again—summer and 
fall and death and peace again!—” 

From the personal tragedy of an Olson who “woke up on board” 
he has penetrated to the larger tragedy of Olson aware at last of 
his destiny: the Olson who is in The Great God Brown and who is, 
too, Charlie in Strange Interlude. For a moment he seemed to stray 
off his course in Dynamo, and his Mourning Becomes Electra re- 
mains, at this writing, to be seen, but he stands surely at the full tide 
of his maturer powers, master enough of all the tricks of the theatre, 
and poet enough to disdain them. He meets our times with an under- 
standing unmatched in the contemporary theatre. He is the first 
important dramatist to contend consciously with the shifting values 
of modern living, and to try to compress them within the limits of the 
drama. If he has no message it may be, too, that he recognizes 
the futility of messages, and is content to grope more searchingly 
than anyone writing for our stage. 
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By VIRGIL GEDDES 


FTER more than two hundred and fifty years of American 
writing during which numerous poets, novelists, essayists 
and philosophers succeeded in developing here, but no dra- 

matists, Eugene O’Neill began to draw attention to the drama as 
a form comparable to the other branches of contemporary Amer- 
ican literature. With none of our best minds using the theatre as a 
medium he quickly occupied such a prominent position that today 
his ‘fame and fortune” far overbalance his intrinsic merits. When 
his career is over and his plays are allowed to rest on their own 
merits it will be easier to measure their strength and to see how 
much they are dependent for interest on the life and circumstances 
they reflect. Any dramatist who demands importance outside his 
period must possess virtues inherent in the strongest artists of all 
creative fields; judgment on him cannot confine itself to a compari- 
son with other dramatists. On this level, examinations of the plays 
of O’Neill have been very scarce. 

Eugene O’Neill is not a great artist and in an ultimate evaluation 
in which esthetic pleasure must play an important part, he is often 
not an artist at all. After one rather strenuous decade his position 
in America holds importance historically rather than artistically 
and the curiosity he has aroused abroad seems to be mostly because 
of his representativeness—as evidence of what America has. This 
last position, of course, has been imposed upon him, but he has 
served well in the role and there are many factors in his work 
which contribute to that role easily. For these no one but O’Neill 
is responsible. 

From the standpoint of drama he is not, in spite of much exter- 
nal evidence, a true pioneer. He exploits more old means than he 
suggests new ones. There is little in all of O’Neill’s plays that hits 
a new note or uncovers untried drama. There is much about him 
that appeals to the American passion for “big”, “influential” and 
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“dominating” men. One finds him fitting in nicely with the Amer- 
ican tradition of angry, “literary he-men”, writing off in egotistic 
and often very vain fashion their too personal, autobiographic pre- 
occupations. He is, in many ways, a modernized version of the type 
of writer which burst forth strongly in such men as Frank Norris 
and Jack London, to say nothing of the hypothetical characters 
found in their books. These characters are mostly super-reflections 
of the authors themselves. They are types of character easily postu- 
lated amidst the American scene, and O’Neill, while he is eternally 
tussling with these types, does little more with them than do his 
forerunners. In almost no sense is he a greater artist; the voice of 
his people seems a little nearer our time and on account of O’Neill’s 
abundance of elemental emotion they unburden themselves, as he 
does, of considerable undigested feeling. ‘The conception of char- 
acter in these terms is vague and legendary. 

One finds Mr. O’Neill assuming rarely the more sensitive duties 
which should command a high-minded playwright. To be aware 
of one’s self, to feel one’s passionate reactions more than one feels 
the counterpart of that passion in other people is not the indication 
of a broad consciousness. In every speech that O’Neill writes one 
is conscious of O’Neill writing. This, certainly, is not compatible 
with high art. 

The tone, the delicacy and the carefulness of an artist’s crafts- 
manship are indications of the pattern of his mind and on this side 
O’Neill errs badly. There is so much that echoes the old, familiar 
dramaturgy, once spontaneous and new, but by him lowered by rep- 
etition and emphasis into mannerisms. His turning old theatre into 
novelties is not pioneer work in the dramatic arts, and his asides, 
soliloquies, booming of drums and the raving of violent seamen (to 
mention the more obvious) are the old theatricality of the bad 
dramatist. Vitality lies, not in a novelty of approach, but in the 
directness of an internal appeal. It is on the dramatic side that, 
more often than not, O’Neill is found wanting. And one surely 
has a right to expect drama in the theatre. In its place we find 
stage machinery, exposition, novel and diverting talk. While these 
may entertain to a certain degree and create an excited emotional 
response they do not touch and stir the deepest dramatic feelings. 


One finds O’Neill constantly relying on the methods of the novel- 
ist. His plays are full of writing which never shows on the stage, 
and even if one eliminates the material which is written between 
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brackets the dialogue is often undramatically descriptive. There is 
more explanation than there is genuine drama. When drama is 
living on the stage the talk is forcibly minimized; and this one 
rarely finds in O’Neill. Literary history conclusively proves that 
the novel, the description of drama and poetry, the telling about it 
rather than the active presentation of it, arose when dramatic feel- 
ing was at a low ebb. It would appear that O’Neill finds life un- 
dramatic. If not, why does he rely so much on purely sensational 
methods? Why is he more sensitive to the elements and circum- 
stances that affect people than he is to the people themselves? Why 
are his prostitutes more arresting as prostitutes than they are as 
women? Are not his men more often cases than men? Are not 
his women more victims of environmental conditions than they are 
women in their own rights? In O’Neill’s plays there is more scen- 
ery, more picturesque dialogue, more raw material than there is 
dramatic life. These are a part of a play, but they are a small 
part and should not constitute the play’s chief quality. 


O’Neill is a writer of romantic tragedy. Out of his romantic 
conceptions of character he builds his tragic endings, but one rarely 
feels from his plays the force of a clear philosophy shaping the 
mind. Owing to the self-conscious style of his writing the tragic 
accents are seldom warranted; the “tragedy” being an episode that 
adorns the end of the play’s accumulated bulk rather than an in- 
evitable result of the play’s thematic growth. The tragic element 
is the shadow of the writer creeping into the play. The desire of 
the playwright to make tragedy of his materials is more evident 
than the tragic nature of those materials. This gives his plays 
their self-conscious handicaps and we get, not the vigor of tragedy, 
but a highly mooded and atmospheric kind of poetry. To be a 
poet at all is to enter the territory of a dramatic artist, but the high- 
est poetry is the poetry of the mind not only close to matter but co- 
ordinating and shaping the vital issues in that matter. The obvious 
mood of a situation is not as a rule the dominating and strongest 
force there. Yet O’Neill allows it to be so. His heart is usually 
in the right place but it is a long step from feeling to a sane con- 
ception of the place of feeling among the complexities of life. 


That America had no dramatist worthy of the name before 
O’Neill is not surprising. Drama (the dramatic sense) grows out 
of the cultural conflicts of a people. Until the instincts, ideas and 
mentalities of the people coordinate and unify against one another 
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drama remains a minor influence in the consciousness of a country’s 
writers. We are beginning, in America, to feel those problems 
which can be met fairly only through approaches to the mind such 
as the drama offers. And with this we are beginning to realize 
that the concerns of the artist mind are striking nearer and nearer 
our growing needs; that the artist’s relation to the scheme of things 
is more and more a major one. We are working towards a more 
powerful artistic tradition, but if it materializes in the drama we 
shall have to discard heroic and patriotic methods. A universal 
conception in art is becoming to a nation exercising so much com- 
pelling energy. Toward a new conception of major qualities young 
American playwrights are beginning to lean, but if they reach the 
importance which is becoming to their function as artists they must 
learn to support their art from beneath and cease to dominate their 
materials from above. 
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CorNELIA Otis SKINNER AS ANNE OF CLEVES 


Cornelia Otis Skinner gives an impressive proof of acting 
versatility in her dramatic interpretations, ‘““The Wives of 
Henry VIII.” She appears above as Anne of Cleves, the 
unprepossessing lady known as the “mare of Flanders”’. 


(Photograph by Peter North) 











CorNELIA Otis SKINNER AS KATHRYN Howarp 


As the lovely and unfortunate girl, Kathryn Howard, fifth 
wife of England’s most married monarch, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner presents a one-character drama that proves her a 
worthy daughter of one of America’s best loved actors. 
(Photograph by Peter North) 























A Reply to Benn W. Levy’s “Mr. 
Morgan Shudders at the Theatre”: 
You have done me the honour to devote 


several pages of the THEATRE ARTS 
MonTHLY* to a consideration of my criti- 
cism in The Times and The New York 
Times, and it would be discourteous in me 
to disregard the argument of your con- 
tributor, Mr. Benn Levy. Though Mr. 
Levy’s methods of controversy are, and 
perhaps were intended to be provocative, 
I shall not be provoked to imitate them. 
He is a playwright to whom I owe grati- 
tude for pleasures in theatre; he has said, 
even in this article, much that is kind and 
generous, and if with a cry of “Stuff and 
nonsense!” he sometimes sweeps aside an 
opinion before he has understood it I at- 
tribute his outbreak, not to personal ill- 
will, but to the “vulgarity, gusto, exuber- 
ance” which, he says, exists “‘in all the great 
playwrights that have ever been.” The 
author of Art and Mrs. Bottle is entitled, 
when he enters the courts of criticism, to 
a jester’s privilege. 

His first charge against me is based upon 
a sentence taken from my criticism of a 
play by Miss G. B. Stern: “The root 
trouble of the contemporary English theatre 
is that few writers of Miss G. B. Stern’s 
rank will be troubled to contribute to it.” 
It is plain from the context that the inten- 
tion of this sentence was not to disparage 
existing dramatic artists, as Mr. Levy pre- 
tends, but to express a wish that their num- 
bers might be increased. Mr. Levy pro- 





*See August 1931 issue. 


duces a list of twenty-two dramatists and 
asks if their names are not entitled to rank 
with Miss Stern’s. Certainly they are, for 
the most part; but to gather a score of 
honourable names is not to disprove my 
contention that many artists who might, in 
different circumstances of the theatre, seek 
expression in drama are impelled, by exist- 
ing conditions, to use other media. Mr. 
Levy suggests that the only valid bar to the 
writing of plays is inability to write them 
and that no honest artist is influenced by 
the opposition of material circumstance. 
Does he believe, then, that the whole na- 
ture of man is changed? Does it not seem 
odd to him that, whereas in the Elizabethan 
era a flood of poetry was poured out upon 
the stage, our poets have, with rare excep- 
tions, ceased to be practising dramatists? 
There can be but two reasons for this— 
either that poetry has become dramatically 
impotent, which is not to be believed, or 
that poets are withheld from the stage by 
the conditions of the stage itself. And if 
poets are withheld, may not prose-writers 
be withheld likewise? Such historians as 
Allardyce Nicoll are continually careful to 
show how powerful is the influence upon 
dramatic writing of the material conditions 
of the stage. 

A few writers who, like Mr. Shaw, are 
naturally combative propagandists, will 
struggle for a generation to compel the 
stage to accept their forms; and, for the 
sake of this great end, will—again like Mr. 
Shaw—use every expedient of persuasion, 
even to the throwing of sops. If they suc- 
ceed, they receive great honour and are 
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entitled to it. But others who, though not 
propagandists, may be potentially as great 
or greater dramatic artists, if they perceive 
no outlet for their peculiar genius in the 
modern theatre, will seek another outlet. 
And my argument is that the general con- 
dition of our stage is hostile to that ex- 
perimental practice which is of high im- 
portance to original artists. Not only must 
they face, as at all times on the stage, the 
rough and tumble of dramatic practice— 
that harsh discipline which, as Mr. Levy 
rightly says, an author who has the stuff 
of drama in him will accept—but they must 
obtain access to a theatre so extravagantly 
burdened with costs and therefore so de- 
pendent upon instantaneous popular success 
that all but two or three doors are closed 
to new plays, whatever their merit as works 
of art, which have not, or are not believed 
to have, immediate appeal to a wide pub- 
lic. A few great artists succeed at once; 
many more must wait long for recognition. 
A publisher can afford to wait with them; 
theatre-managers cannot. It is this fact, 
not a want of dramatic impulse, which has 
made the novel a magnet for imaginative 
writers of quality as the stage was a magnet 
under Elizabeth and James. Mr. Levy is 
entitled to point out that distinguished 
writers have overcome these difficulties; I 
have not denied it; my only regret is that 
they are not more and that the conditions 
of the theatre do not encourage their 
increase. 

Mr. Levy himself speaks of the theatre’s 
“disrepute”—a word that I should have 
supposed to be too strong—and explains it 
by saying that 160 new plays are needed 
each year to maintain the supply, “‘or about 
eight new plays a year from each of the 
dramatists” on his list. ‘This is to give 
away his own case. The theatre, by his 
own admission, is greatly understaffed with 
writers of talent. The “disrepute” of the 
theatre, he admits, arises from this cause. 
I do but echo him when I repeat that the 
root trouble of the contemporary stage is 
that too few writers of quality contribute 
to it. Which was to be proved—until, 
with the aid of figures, Mr. Levy gener- 
ously proved it for me. 

He objects elsewhere in his article to 
my “implication that ‘quietness’ in the 
theatre is something to be desired” and 


with a flourish of sarcastic rhetoric and a 
departure from reason bids your readers 
“think of that quiet play Macbeth, the un- 
broken quiet of The Wild Duck, the peace 
and quiet of The Sea Gull.” If any critic 
had been foolish enough to suggest that all 
plays must be always quiet, Mr. Levy's 
invocation of these great works would 
have been to the point, but he will satisfy 
no one outside the debating hall of a 
junior school by spectacularly confuting an 
opinion that his opponent has not advanced. 
He should give me credit for knowing that 
parts of Macbeth are written, and should 
be played, fortissime; he should himself 
know that Shakespeare’s employment of 
poetic convention in high tragedy may not 
be used, except with elaborate qualification, 
as a reasonable basis of criticism when dis- 
cussing (as I was discussing in the article 
to which he objects) a prose comedy by 
Miss Stern founded in a naturalistic con- 
vention. There are many occasions in 
prose, and even more in verse, when the 
opposite of “quietness” is a virtue; if that is 
what Mr. Levy seeks to prove, he will find 
abundant support in my writings. There 
are occasions when “theatricalism” is a 
quality consistent with the dramatist’s 
primary design and with the convention 
that he has persuaded his audience to ac- 
cept; then theatricalism or, if you will, 
floridity is to be praised and has always 
been praised by me. But there are plays, 
having their general movement on a natu- 
ralistic plane, upon which theatricalism, 
though a virtue in different circumstances, 
may, if injudiciously used, be a damaging 
irruption. Miss Stern’s work seemed to 
me to suffer damage of this kind and I 
praised the quietness of those passages 
which were exempt from it. Mr. Levy is 
entitled to differ from my judgment of this 
particular piece, but he is not entitled to 
assume either that I am unaware of the 
different and critically irrelevant virtues of 
Macbeth or that “quietness” is a quality to 
be always condemned by dramatic artists 
and critics. 

He is, indeed, a baffling controversialist. 
Not content with contradicting assertions 
that I have not made, he violently contra- 
dicts himself. On one page I find that 
Mr. Morgan has “a temperamental defect 
that vitiates his dramatic criticism” ; on an- 
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other, that Mr. Morgan is a “good critic” 

whose “notices are demonstrably sincere, 
sober, responsible, conscientious and ad- 
mirably written.” Since my opponent is a 
stickler for the meaning of words I seek 
the verb “to vitiate,”’ wondering how a 
good critic may combine the noble qualities 
here assigned to him with criticism that is 
by the dictionary “corrupt, debased, con- 
taminated and made invalid.” And find- 
ing no means to reconcile Mr. Levy’s judg- 
ment with his kindness, I ask what is this 
temperamental! defect that is my ruin? “In 
Mr. Morgan there is nothing of vulgarity. 
.. « He is forever crying out for ‘beauty,’ 
demanding that ‘beauty’ should be the play- 
wright’s goal.” In brief, I stand charged 
with having built my criticism upon an 
aesthetic basis. Upon what other basis is 
art to be judged? If Mr. Levy reply “on 
a moral basis,” I admit his answer so far 
as morals are comprehended in beauty. Let 
us by all means debate the nature of beauty 
in drama; here there is ground for argu- 
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ment; but to suggest as Mr. Levy does that 
all beauty is fortuitous, “a wayside flower 
that you cannot cultivate,” is to deny the 
whole labour of artists. Does he imagine 
that the beauty of Hamlet was not sought 
for and that the sonnets were given to 
Shakespeare in a dream? You are not even 
to think of beauty or desire it; you are to 
“set about honestly ploughing your fur- 
row” (for the cultivation of what?) and 
“when you turn your head, lo! the flower 
will be blooming in your tracks.” This is 
agriculture gone mad and aesthetics con- 
founded. And if it were true—as perhaps 
it is once or twice in an artist’s lifetime— 
that beauty came from heaven uncalled, un- 
cultivated, unsought, what then? Whether 
it come by prayer and labour or spring 
up like a miraculous geranium behind Mr. 
Levy’s astonished plough, it comes; it ex- 
ists; it is part of the work to be criticized; 
it exercises great power upon mankind. Is 
criticism to disregard it? 
CHARLES MorcANn 


























Circus Nights and Circus Days, Ex- 
tracts from the Diary of a Circus 
Man, by A. H. Kober; translated from 
the German by Claud W. Sykes. 
William Morrow and Company, New 
York. $3.50. 


HE circus draws its performers— 

animal and human—from all the 
countries of the world—and becomes a 
world unto itself. And so, whether it be 
German or English, French or American, 
one circus is quite like another. Mr. Kober’s 
book, which is chiefly about circuses in 
Europe, has been admirably translated, and 
at once becomes an understood and valued 
addition to circus lore in English. Natur- 
ally such a book depends largely on anec- 
dote. The author’s fund is apparently in- 
exhaustible and he selects with fine 
discrimination and tells well. Particularly 
exciting are his chapters on wild animals, 
for his association with Bostock, Hagen- 
beck and Sarrisani has given him many 
exciting tales with which he has seasoned 
his text. 

Mr. Kober’s chapter heads are simple 
categories—Clowns; Our Comrade, the 
Horse; Wild Beasts; Our Womenfolk; 
Exotics. In the last mentioned chapter is a 
vastly amusing account of the small groups 
of American Indians travelling with Euro- 
pean circuses. Gradually out of the mass 
of information and anecdote that have been 
put together under each heading the circus 
comes whole. The book gives an admirable 
impression of the circus as a unit type. It 
is, Moreover, exciting reading, informative, 
and not without a philosophic touch. 


Can You Hear Their Voices?, by 
Hallie Flanagan and Margaret Clif 
ford. Vassar Experimental Theatre: 
Poughkeepsie. $.75. 


T is too bad that the habit of writing 

criticism in numbered conclusions has 
passed away. If it had not, one might say 
of Can You Hear Their Voices?, one of 
the first publications of the Vassar Experi- 
mental Theatre, written by a student in a 
dramatic course in collaboration with her 
instructor, produced by a college group: 

1. That if Hallie Flanagan and her 
students are types of the new women com- 
ing into the theatre, one need not fear a 
softening of fibre by their presence. 


2. That even assuming that college 
courses cannot make a playwright, and add- 
ing the assumption that Hallie Flanagan’s 
contribution both to the matter and to the 
technical quality is not to be passed by 
lightly, there still remains to be credited 
in large part to a college student and to 
what she learned in her course, a play, ex- 
pert in its structure, unusual, theatrical, 
playable, and worth playing. 

3. That the vision of youth may see the 
material of life more livingly and crea- 
tively than the eyes of those who have too 
many years of daily newspapers and too 
many congressional records behind them, 
and that this play of the drought in Ar- 
kansas, and of its human and political im- 
plications is nearer the truth than most of 
what was said and written about it. 

Since it is not good critical practice to 
say this in just this form today, one may 
make a note of the fact that Can You Hear 
Their Voices? is a good play, of important 
native material, well characterized, han- 
dling experimental technical material skil- 
fully, worth any theatre’s attention—ama- 
teur or professional. The book is illustrated 
in wood-cuts from Lester Lang’s designs. 
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TWELFTH 


The Shakespeare plays continue to be a source of inspiration 
to amateur and professional producers alike. The University 
and Little Theatre companies have shown such intelligence 
and originality in presenting them that the commercial com- 
panies may well look to their laurels. Strong contrasts in 
light and shadow and youthful spirit contributed to the 
effect achieved by Twelfth Night at the Ohio University 
Playshop under the direction of Harold Evans. 
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THE WeElrpD SISTERS 


Veiled figures moving rhythmically in green light—the weird 
sisters prophecying Macbeth’s future in a production of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy at the Guignol Theatre of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, under the direction of Frank Fowler. 








A CHINESE JULIET 


Margaret Kamm, the first full-blooded Chinese girl to play 
Juliet in a production at the University of Hawaii under the 
direction of Edna B. Lawson. 
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BEFORE THE PENT-HOUSE 


A replica of an Elizabethan stage and period costumes, both 
designed by John Ashby Conway, gave audiences at the 
University of Washington Summer Session the opportunity 
of seeing Love’s Labour’s Lost as its author might have 
seen it. B. Iden Payne was the director of the production. 
(Photograph by Kunishige) 
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A History of Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Drama, 1806-1850, 2 Vols., by 
Allardyce Nicoll. Macmillan: N. Y.; 
Cambridge Univ. Press: England. 


WO new volumes of Professor Nicoll’s 
exhaustive studies of the English 
drama bring his series down to the year 
1850 and add another indispensable item to 
the list of his writings on the theatre. The 
period treated here is less picturesque than 
those of the earlier volumes, the Restoration 
and Eighteenth Century, but Professor 
Nicoll has attacked it with no less thor- 
oughness and detail. In Volume I he gives 
his usual analyses of the theatre of the time, 
its physical structure, its audiences, authors 
and actors, as well as of the drama itself. 
The hand-list of plays, which in his book on 
the Restoration occupied a modest appendix, 
now requires the whole second volume in 
which some 12,000 titles are listed, a strik- 
ing proof that quantity is not a happy sub- 
stitute for quality in play-writing. The 
theatre of the early nineteenth century is 
surprisingly prolific and surprisingly dull. 
The gleams of light that exist come from 
the gay doings of such darlings of the pub- 
lic as Eliza Vestris, who under cover of a 
reputation won as a ballad singer and 
“principal boy” in farce and burletta man- 
aged to introduce a certain amount of order 
and good taste into her productions. 

While the legitimate drama languished, 
melodrama, extravaganza and burlesque 
flourished mightily, each spurring on the 
other and all tending toward those extremes 
of showmanship where herds of elephants, 
troupes of horses and cascades of real water 
take the place of intelligible action. Pro- 
fessor Nicoll does not hesitate to lay a fair 
share of the blame for the dramatic aridity 
of the period at the feet of the playwrights. 
After summarizing the many disadvantages 
under which they labored, he says: “The 
failure of romantic genius to produce a true 
and expressive romantic drama was due not 
so much to outside theatrical influences as 
to a weakness on the part of the poets.” 

He then proceeds to a detailed analysis 
of both the legitimate and the illegitimate 
drama, devoting one section to the “still- 
born” or closet drama of those haughty 
poets and novelists who could not bear the 


intolerable and intolerant bad taste of the 
public of the day. His account is enlivened 
by occasional quotations from such horrific 
productions as Moncrieft’s Giselle: or The 
Phantom Night Dancers which is very 
adequately described as a “Domestic, Melo- 
dramatic, Choreographic, Fantastique, Tra- 
ditionary Tale of Superstition”, Professor 
Nicoll brings order and interest out of the 
welter of farce, sentimentality and show in 
which the period abounds, supplementing 
his account with a list of leading theatres 
in London and the Provinces and with the 
hand-list referred to. The book is par- 
ticularly valuable as, with the exception of 
Ernest Bradlee Watson’s From Sheridan to 
Robertson, very few studies of this period 
are available. ROSAMOND GILDER 


Tendances Nouvelles du Theatre, by 
Leon Moussinac. Les Editions Al- 
bert Levy: Paris, 1931. B. Wester- 
mann & Co.: New York. $50.00. 
EON MOUSSINAC, author of La 
L Décoration Théatrale, (published in 
1921) has achieved in his new book, what 
many authors and artists have attempted, 
a completely beautiful book on modern 
scene design. To help him he has had all 
the technical equipment of the best modern 
book making, printing and engraving; also 
the inestimable advantage of color, of a 
page large enough to give some sense of 
theatre scale to reproduce a complete series 
of designs for a play or show a full series 
of costume maquettes. But all of this ma- 
terial opulence would not make a satisfying 
book, unless it were supplemented by a full 
sense of selection and design in the imag- 
ination of the author. There are, in the 
hundred plates representing three or four 
times as many separate illustrations, certain 
great holes in the material for reasons 
obvious in the book’s idea—no Craig, no 
Appia, no Roller, too much French for its 
comparative theatre value, (as opposed to its 
painting) which is natural to a French- 
man, too little American, which is also 
natural. But whatever there is, is excel- 
lently well done. The designs cover such 
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high-points of the theatre of the last fif- 
teen years as the best work of Copeau, the 
Russian Ballet in Paris, the Jessner-Pirchan 
Richard the Third, the Moscow Lysistrata, 
Reinhardt’s Danton, and much of Jouvet, 
Geddes, Meyerhold, Sievert, the Flemish 
Peoples’ Theatre, etc. This is not a book 
for any theatre library with available funds 
to do without. The introductory essay on 
what has happened to the theatre in its 
attempt to escape, with the other arts, from 
prejudice, false conventions and confusion, 
is a worthy document to preface the pic- 
torial material. It ends as any record of the 
modern spirit in the theatre should end 
with this paragraph: “The literary theatre 
is a fossil. Modern life has squandered all 
its false riches. Anything which does not 
express a social purpose or its equivalent 
. anything which is purely the ex- 
pression of an individual spirit, is damned. 
That which tends towards the expression 
of the collective spirit is sure of life. The 
theatre of tomorrow will be, to all intents, 
a collective performance. An anonymous 
creation in a way. The structure of the 
world is changing. A new structure which 
has vanquished time and space and created 
a social unity will expect new methods of 
expression worthy its stature. That, the new 
theatre will be.” FREDERICK Morton 


William Congreve, by D. Crane Tay- 
lor. Oxford Univ. Press: 1931. 


RYDEN’S “dear Friend Mr. Con- 

greve,” that “unreproachful man” of 
Steele’s eulogy, has at last been granted a 
solid and documented biography. It is curi- 
ous that the acknowledged head and front 
of English high comedy should have waited 
so long for this type of scholarly recording. 
His eminence as a stylist, his enduring 
power as a dramatist, the vitality and bril- 
liance of his creations, place him among the 
great playwrights of the world, and yet 
with the exception of Gosse’s delightful 
biography, written in 1888, the record of 
his days has been buried in biographical 


dictionaries and general books. 

The explanation of this paucity of bio- 
graphical comment undoubtedly lies in the 
extreme discretion of Congreve’s worldy 
ways. As Mr. Crane says, he was “the 
embodiment of those qualities most prized 
during his time—reserve, polish, dignity 
and poise”, and he has succeeded in presery- 
ing that circumspection in the face of con- 
temporary gossip and posthumous research. 
We see him, through the pages of Mr. 
Crane’s sober narrative, smiling, imperturb- 
able, witty, disclaiming as a gentleman 
should any too intense an interest in the 
four comedies that made him immortal— 
looking with more approval on his one 
tragedy now almost forgotten, but prefer- 
ring the amenities of idleness and good com- 
pany to the bondage of that intellectual 
life for which he was so pre-eminently en- 
dowed. The attack of Jeremy Collier on 
the Immorality and Profaneness of the 
English Stage, levelled largely against Con- 
greve was the one event which stirred him 
to active resentment. For the rest, his life 
was outwardly ordered and peaceful. He 
was a good friend, a delightful, witty com- 
panion. ‘The details of his loves he kept 
discreetly to himself, though an actress and 
a duchess were of the number. 

It is in his plays that the true Congreve 
is to be found. Biting, incisive, concen- 
trated, his dialogue snaps and sparkles. His 
characters move with a convincing life. 
Millamant and Mirabelle, Ben the Sailor 
and Mistress Prue, Old Foresight and 
Mrs. Frail are not easily forgotten. Mr. 
Crane’s book will lead the reader back to 
Love for Love and The Way of the World, 
armed with details concerning productions 
and players, contemporary criticisms and 
the comments of Congreve’s friends and fel- 
low playwrights (which Mr. Crane has 
gathered together from every conceivable 
source). What the account may lack in 
warmth of expression is more than compen- 
sated for by its thoroughness and scholarly 
approach. An appendix containing a list of 
the tracts which flooded London in the 
wake of Jeremy Collier’s diatribe is a valu- 
able contribution, while a carefully pre- 
pared bibliography of books by and about 
Congreve provides useful information. 
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A MipsuMMER NIGHT’s DrEAM 


The variant qualities of an ingenious unit set are shown (on 
this page and the next) through photographs of a model 
designed by Walter Sinclair and executed by Cesare Mor- 
ganti, student in Mr. Sinclair’s class in scenic design at the 
University of Denver. The palace at Athens. 
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A MIpSUMMER NIGHT’s DREAM 


Structurally the same as the palace set shown on the previous 
page, this model presents the forest scene in 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream as Walter Sinclair, director of the Denver 
University Civic Theatre, conceived it for a proposed pro- 
duction. (Photographs by Cesare Morganti) 
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Old Bowery Days, by Alvin F. Har- 
low. D. Appleton and Co. $5.00. 


O STREET in America has had so 

fantastic a history as The Bowery. 
It has always been a highway given over 
to expression of some sort or other and 
therefore has been more truly interpretive 
of American life than most of its more 
respectable sister-thoroughfares. It is and 
always has been a dramatic street—with a 
strong tendency toward melodrama. 

The stages of the Bowery have seen a 
motley company—Frank Chanfrau as the 
Bowery Boy; Steve Brodie who took his 
famous ‘“‘chance” (so some say) and capi- 
talized on it; Josephine Farren, tight-rope 
walker who met a tragic death at the Volks 
Garten when her costume caught fire from 
the footlights; Lola Montez, lovely asso- 
ciate of kings; Adah Isaacs Mencken, the 
famed Mazeppa who knew Swinburne and 
Dumas. And there were other names for 
Bowery play-bills—names to conjure with 
—Junius Brutus Booth, James W. Wal- 
lack, Edwin L. Davenport, Charlotte 
Cushman. The old street saw much of the 
building of that flowery tradition which 
made the American theatre of the 19th 
century. 

The theatres of the Bowery, however, 
were but stages within a greater stage on 
which stalked the actors in a strange, vio- 
lent, colorful drama of American life. 
Enough of the river of humanity has passed 
under the bridges of the elevated now 
that we might have a period drama in 
which the politician, the bar-keep, the 
Bowery Boy and the prostitute of the nine- 
ties are revived, to let a modern audience 
live for an hour or so in one of the strang- 
est eras of national history. 

Of all the recent books of Americana this 
is one of the strongest—partly because of 
the subject matter itself, partly because 
Mr. Harlow has chosen from it with the 
unerring index of human understanding. 


Gordon Craig and the Theatre: a 
Record and an Interpretation. Enid 
Rose. Sampson Low: London. 


T THIS time of day the best service 
A that could be rendered to Edward 
Gordon Craig would be the writing of a 
technical exposition of his work in the 
theatre; including his use of screens and 
lighting and the frustration of his more 
ambitious aims by the resistance of the 
established stage. A very interesting ques- 
tion, for instance, is this: has any other 
theatre artist succeeded in taking Craig’s 
ideas and making use of them? Inventors 
of bath-taps are well known to be protected 
by copyright, otherwise patent law; but 
there is no protection for inventive artists 
of the theatre, unless they should happen 
to work in a medium (like that of words) 
which is already protected by legislation. 
It is freely stated and believed that other 
artists of the theatre have found Craig an 
excellent fellow to borrow from. Very 
well, since there is no legal offense there 
can be no libel. Let us know just how 
much these artists owe to their master, and 
in what technical respect they are indebted 
to him. 


Miss Enid Rose’s book does not alto- 
gether perform this needful service. It 
traverses the well-known general ground 
of Craig’s creative perception and the 
world’s obstinate stupidity; and all that 
part of the task is admirably done. We 
learn for the hundredth time that George 
Bernard Shaw has no idea of the theatre 
apart from its intellectual function. It is 
good journalism on Miss Rose’s part to 
point this out, for everything about Shaw 
is news in these days; and the essence of 
journalism consists (with all respect to the 
journal in which these lines appear) in 
saying things for the hundredth time. That 
is where Craig, who says them wittily and 
once, has an advantage. Still we are 
given a good life-history, if not a portrait, 
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of an artist of the European theatre; and 
all the people who disagree with Craig 
should read it. As for those few who 
agree with him—well, the book is not 
addressed to them, and it remains a book 
good enough of its kind. 

AsHLrey DuKEs 


The Comedy of Manners from Sheri- 
dan to Maugham, by Newell W. 
Sawyer. Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 
Oxford University Press: 1931. 

T HAS been variously and learnedly 
I argued that the true comedy of man- 
ners died with Congreve, that Jeremy 
Collier was its executioner and that those 
twin enemies of Lamb’s Utopia of gal- 
lantry—sentiment and morality—buried it 
deep and beyond hope of resurrection. Prof. 
Sawyer gives it a longer life, allowing 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal the privilege 
of the last stand. Taking 1800 as his start- 
ing point, he searches in vain through count- 
less hundreds of forgotten plays for any 
worthy successor in the great tradition. His 
measuring rod may be best defined in his 
own phrase. “The requisites of the comedy 
of manners, ‘so he tells us’ are an amoral 
approach, witty, clever dialogue, sym- 
pathetic characterization and a certain 
atmosphere of ease and elegance.” Not 
until Oscar Wilde, Jones, Pinero and Car- 
ton does he find these requisites embodied 
in English comedy. With the emergence 
of these men and their successors the type, 
so he believes, has re-appeared. He de- 
scribes in detail those of their plays which 
fit the definition, evaluates their various 
contributions to this field and closes his 
work with a brief mention of post-war con- 
ditions and possibilities. His analysis of 
plays, many of them unavailable to the 
general reader and student, and his thor- 
ough bibliographies of books on the history 
and criticism of the nineteenth century 
theatre will be found most useful. 


PLAYs SINGLY AND IN FILE 
The Appleton Book of Holiday Plays, 
edited by Frank Shay. D. Appleton 
and Company: New York. $2.50. 
The Second Book of Bible Dramas, 
by W. F. Manley. Fleming H. Revell 
Company: New York. $2.00. 

CCASIONAL one-act plays for 

schools, clubs, and so on are the basis 
of Mr. Shay’s anthology which contains 
items for the birthdays of Washington, Lin- 
coln and Lee and for the celebration of 
Hallowe’en, New Years, Flag Day, Colum- 
bus Day, Armistice and Memorial Days, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. Several are 
by well-known writers, including Percy 
MacKaye, Dixie Willson and Glenn 
Hughes. Mr. Manley’s book tells a num- 
ber of bible stories in dramatic form. 


Comedies All: Short Plays, by Alice 
Gerstenberg. Longmans, Green: New 


York. $2.00. 

These are clever, anecdotal, one-act plays 
from the practised pen of Alice Gersten- 
berg. The book contains a preface biog- 
raphy of Miss Gerstenberg by Alexander 
Dean. 


Youth’s Highway, and Other Plays for 
Young People, by Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay. Henry Holt and Company: 
New York. $2.00. 

Already tested by Little Theatre pro- 
ductions, these one-act plays, obviously 
aimed at amateur groups, include five types 
of the mediaeval guild dramas: the inter- 
lude, the morality, the miracle, the pageant 
and the nativity play. An appendix en- 
titled Playshop Practicalities offers valua- 
ble advice as to production. 


A Certain Young Widow, by John 
Woodworth. University of Oklahoma 
Press: $2.00. 


A prize play from the playhouse of the 
University of Oklahoma. Mr. Woodworth 
has written an amusing comedy of life in 
New Orleans. It is exceptional work. 
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Y LIGHTING EQUIPMENT... 


FOOTLIGHTS 


CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, Inc. 
Catalog C-I illustrates and describes 
many designs of footlights (pages 10 
and I1). These lighting instruments meet 
all demands of modern stage lighting. 
The various types include semi-open, 
trough, compartment, indirect and con- 
cealed types. All are made to order 
and shaped to fit straight or curved 
troughs. 


























CENTURY INDIRECT FOOTLIGHTS No. 810. 
Made to special size. Equipped with satin finish 
aluminum surface, it indirectly reflects the light te 
eee. A soft well-blended tonal illumination is 
attained. 








WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF CATALOG C-! 


CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


351 West 52nd Street 











New York City 








NEW COSTUME BOOK FREE! 

Including six full-page color 
plates showing fashions from 
1500 to 1900. 
Directors, costumers, workers 
in little theatre groups will find 
this a worth while addition to 
their libraries. 


In writing kindly state with what 
group or association you are affiliated 


EAVES COSTUME CoO. 
| 1§1-153 W. 46th St. NEW YORK 
NER REN ROR EN in NO RRR ED 


| LIGHTING THE 
| AMATEUR STAGE 


A Practical Layout 
By HENNING NELMs 








Wiith Line-cut Illustrations by 
the Author 





In paper, $.60 
Bound in cloth, $1.00 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57TH STREET 
New York City 

















WD. You 


Need 
HELP? 


Come to headquarters when yau 
need information or advice on stage 
problems. Any stage problem is 
peculiar because it is different from 
the ordinary difficulties of other 
parts of the theatre. 


Vallen has had over 16 years’ ex- 
perience in eliminating troubles that 
are caused by stage equipment. 
Make use of this knowledge and 
experience. Your good will is your 
only obligation. 


Manufacturers of Vailen Syn- 
control; Vallen High-Speed 
Curtain Control; Valien Junior 
Control; Vallen Automatic 
Sereen Modifier; Valien Noise- 
less All-Steel Track; Valien 
Curved Track ; Electrical 
Awning Operator; Electrical 
Window Shade Operator ; 
Midget Control for Display 
Window Curtains. 


VALLEN ELECTRICAL CO.., Inc. 
AKRON OHIO 


VALLEN 


DARES TO GUARANTEE 


SCENERY 


and 


DRAPERIES 


Largest Stock in New York 


FOR SALE OR RENT 
NEW OR USED, DELIVERED TO 
YOUR DOOR, AT A FRACTION OF 
THE USUAL COST 
s 


COSTUMES, ELECTRICAL EFFECTS 
SOLD OR RENTED 


Write for Estimate 
FOWLER SCENIC STUDIO 
261 West 54th St. New York 

COumbus 5-368!, 5-3692 








THEATRICAL, 









S 

Q@mprere b West Pric 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE " 
JR.CLANCY, SYRACUSENY 





























Painter of 


Grand Hotel 


ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
Mourning Becomes Electra 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 
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ee Worrying 

STOP . . . Working 

STOP . . . Wishing 
& 


GO . . to the Seashore 
GO . . to Atlantic City 


GO . . to The Graham 
a2 


An unusually Homelike Hotel... 
operating on the American Plan 

. making a specialty of South- 
ern Cuisine . . . and featuring a 
Famous Shore Dinner . . . Golf 


. . Library . . . Garage 


HOTEL 
GRAHAM 


ON BEAUTIFUL STATES AVE. 


Privilege . 
















































































A REAL SERVICE FOR LITTLE THEATRES 


There are a thousand details to consider in equipping the theatre. 
Not only seating, draperies, carpets, stage rigging and lighting—but 
the many other articles which all contribute a small but vital share 
to the completed work. 


That is one of the outstanding reasons why we wish you to become 
better acquainted with National service. We are fully equipped to 
handle every detail from beginning to end—and there are thousands 
of theatres throughout the country to attest to National quality and 
character. 


NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


Write for information to 
NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY 
COMPANY 





LITTLE THEATRE DIVISION 
92 Gold Street New York City 
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ATLANTIC CITY N.J. é 


AT PACIFIC 
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quite out of the hustle and bustle of downtown activity the ogden 
is quickly reached from the theatrical district by means of nearby 


transportation facilities .. . being located on broad 72nd street and 





near central park there is abundant fresh air and sunshine ... rooms 
| | are larger than most and the comfortable appointments, complete hotel 


service and popular priced restaurant add to the ease of daily living. 


one room apartments, monthly, from . . . . . . . . $75 
one room apartments with serving pantries, monthly, from . $90 


two room apartments with serving pantries, monthly, from . $125 


H © T E i unfurnished apartment rates upon application . . . ENdicott 2-3325 
| OEDEN = 50 WEST 72x» STREET. N. Y. 


U N D E R K N Oo 3 T M A N A G E M E N T 

















e Emeamr:e Arnzus EDirrEcrornwyw 


Books | Costumes Theatrical Equipment 


COSTUMES _ CHARLES It. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFEOTS 
Many Little Theatre Stage Directors 
are using Baby Spotlights only for 
lighting their entire productions. Our 
Baby Spots $6. to $15. Moving Clouds, 
Water Ripples, Ocean Waves, Snow, 








RARE BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 
Catalogue Number 25 

tntaining First Editions of Plays; Circus bills, 

Menagerie bills, Play bills & programmes; scarce 

Theatrical Magazines; books on Theatre History, 

Marionettes, Commedia dell’ Arte; Conjuring and all 


Complete mail order service for 
LITTLE THEATRES, SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES. 

Scenic and Lighting effects for 
PERIOD PLAYS, OPERAS. Send 




















uapects of geal a ,4 <a mi c Floodlights, Stereopticons, Etc. 
ooker-Fiowe Wostume Wo. 258 West 14th Street, N. Y. City 
| gpa A cea a ae 46-52 So. Main St., Haverhill, Mass. Tel. CHelsea 8-2171—All Hours 
5 . SPECI AL “ARRANJAY’S WIGS” 
Natural Looking 
THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY COSTUME SERVICE FOR LITTLE From 5e, to $75.00 
rranjay’s Mohair wigs 
PUBLISHERS THEATRES, SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | Atranjays Moualr style 
Beccessful One A VAN Horn & Son, INc., Est. 1852) changed for 50c. 
ess: ne Act Plays Merchandise guaranteed 
THEATRICAL COSTUMERS mone re unded in 
Send for list : th 4 
12th & Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa.| three, dare i, a ome 
P.0.Bex 1441 Hartford, Conn. Economical Rental Prices. Send for Catalogue A 
a 7h . , . Phone CHelsea 3-8340 
theatrical Equipment ROSEN AND JACOBY, 34 W. 20th St., NewYork | 














: Costumes BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 

Drape Settings and Painted Scenery made to I WEISS & SON S 
COSTUME your show the same as Broad-| order and on a “RENTAL BASIS.” Private . 

way managers do. Brooks’ | Theatricalsa—Schools—Churches — Clubs — Little Mfrs. of 








are used i tically N Theatres—O Specialty. . 
York production, an aaa ees aa eo Original Po nc Satiienne excel. CURTAINS DRAPERIES FURNITURE 
for your use. World’s largest and most Write for Information. fer 
beuutiful collection to choose from. Send list 443 W. 47th St., N.Y. C. THEATRE & STAGE 
als 508 West 43rd St. New York 


J of requirements for our proposal. o 
BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York | 400 W. 96th St., Les Angeles, Calif. 


Manuscripts 
COSTUMES REN | SBI ee 
= EAVES COSTUME CO. The One Place PLAYS, STORIES, SCENARIOS, Reviewed for 
Sete W. 46th St., New York AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA | Marketing by Experts, free of charge. Commission 
mers for leading Broadway producers J . after marketing. Send return postage. Also depart- 
for rent from stock of 100,000 er| Real Service! Low Rentals! Newest | ment for translating, revising, professional typing. 









































to order—prices moderate. Settings! World-wide Patronage! AUTHORS BUREAU 
i _Write for illustrated catalogues. Get acquainted! Prospectus. 15290 Broadway Room 8 New York 
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THEONLYHOTEL “ 
IN NEW YORK 


where youcan rent apart- 
ments with kitchens by 
the day, month or year, 
furnished or unfurnished, 
with full hotel service or 


with none at all. 
Phone: BUtterfield 8-4000 


@rovion — 


12 EAST 86" ST.->>>NEW YORK 
SAR EONAR SN RRR ER 


Under the direction of Wilbur T. Emerson 








Americas Preeminent CApartment “Hotel 
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SCHOOLAND-STUDI 
74 DIRECTORY P 


This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. Please write any 
of these schools for catalogs if you are interested. 















ENGLISH ACADEMY 
OF THE THEATRE 


MISS EVELYN BERESFORD, Director 
From the Leading London Theatres 
oe 
PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 


DRAMATIC ART 
VOICE DICTION 


AMATEUR PLAYS COACHED 
PERFORMANCES ARRANGED 
FOR IN INTIMATE THEATRE 


a 
WRITE FOR APPOINTMENT, CARE 


ENGLISH SPEAKING UNION 
19 West 44th St. New York 








DHIRELAH RICE 


of the SPOKEN WORD 
AND THEATRE WORKSHOP 
On Martha’s Vineyard Island, Mass. 


The Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 
21st Year 
Dramatic Art. Acting and Stage Di- 
rection. Professional Company play- 
ing every night. Land and water 
sports. 

Enroll Now for 1982 Summer Season 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
Address 


MR. PHIDELAH RICE 


285 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 


Dette Sacto ae ee et 














COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 


Founded by Mary A. Blood 
Dramatics and Speech 


Co-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


Courses 
Play Production—Pantomime—S8tory 
Telling — Speech — Phonetics—Voice— 
Stage Craft—interpretative Dancing— 
Appreciation of Literature. 
Best known College of its kind in 
Mid-West. Accredited 2, 8, and 
4 yr. courses. Complete training 
in Speech Arts. Homelike dor- 
Mitory 
‘ 42nd Year 
Mid-Year Term Begins Feb. 2 


Address REGISTRAR 
Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 








When 








GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 


WwW 


MAURICE GNESIN. Ph.D. 
Heed of Drama Department 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Head of Drame Department 


The school operates Its own theatre end hes « 
highly trained professional faculty 


d that students may 
specielize according to ‘their preference and 
ability in either acting, production, or design. 


Limited number of applications eccepted 
For descriptive matter address 





The courses ere so desi 


Secretary, The Goodman Theatre 
Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago. Ill 








PLAYWRIGHT’S 
CONSULTANT 


Criticism and constructive 
analysis of mss. 


Personal or by correspondence 


IDA RAUH 


Instructor in play writing "The New 
School,"" New York City. Formerly 
director and producer for original 
Provincetown Group, including Eugene 


O'Neill and Susan Glaspell. 
For particulars address 
'DA RAUH 
55 East 10th St. New York City 














STUDIO 
OF STAGE MAKE-UP 


TAMARA DAYKARKHANOVA 


of Moscow Art Theatre and Chauve-Souris 
Class and Individual Instruction 
For AMATEURS and PROFESSIONALS 


BY MAIL: Instructions for make-up of 
individual roles or complete 
productions. 


Write for Information 


ROOM 1458, I! WEST 42nd STREET 


LOngacre 5-2371 
Phones Riverside 9-8739 





FEAGIN 


JSchvootoF 


DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in Acting, Play Producmg, Teach- 
ing, Directing, Entertaining, Public Speak- 
ing, Musical Comedy, Motion Picture 

Acting, Radio Broadcasting. 
Develops Pessenetity Goong training in 
Education. 





cis param 
Enroll now for Winter Term. 
DAY and EVENING 
Write for Catalogue. 
Room 420 
316 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Tel. COlumbus 5-0926 








é 











THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO THEATRE 


310 W. 73rd St., New York, at Riverside Drive 
A COURSE IN ACTING 


TALKING PICTURES 
RADIO BROADCASTING 
AND TELEVISION 
Day and Evening Classes 
All students act each 
week in studio productions. 
Work sponsored by: 
_ Le Gallienne 
Mr. & Mrs. Coburn 
Edith Wynne Matthison 
Teacher of Altes of Alice Brady 
WINTER 2 TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 4th 

4 








Write for Catalogue 


Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 








NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 
TRAINING AND COACHING 
for the 
Stage—Talking Pictures—Radio 
Dalcroze Eurythmics — Pantomime 
Diction and Voice Production 
Mechanics of the Stage 
Public Performances 
Training for Dramatic Teachers 
1931-32 Season—Oct. - June 

. Day and Evening Classes .. . 
Catalogue sent on request 
254 West 54th Street 
Telephone: COlumbus 5-7289 
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The Neighborhood 
Fra i - 
Playhouse +g = meainese: Duff MARTHA GRAHAM 
announces the annual holiday matinees ee ee 
of its company of Technical Training in all Branches AND DANCE GROUP 
Junior Players of Theatric Art for the LOUIS HORST, Pianist 
Monday, December 28, 1931 ACTOR, SINGER, TEACHER, 
Tuesday, ee 29, 1931 PUBLIC SPEAKER 2 
KAUFMAN AUDITORIUM Intensive training for Silent Available for Concerts 
{ Lexington Avenue & E. 90th Street and Sound-Picture Actin i 
g 
| “THE MUMMERS REVEL" and oe ie ee 
“THE MASQUE of the APPLE" e College Engagements 
Directed by Blanche Talmud Write or phone 
Music by Secretary for prospectus Address inquiries care 
KURT SCH!NDLER 
— > se now - — of Neighbor- 235 East 62nd Street, N. Y. Gc. 46 East 9th Street 
) siteSo Pes tubs ts Tosca: RHinelander 4.7900 Wei onder: 
j 
' a 
y 
HELEN FORD STAFFORD LOUIS SENAC ISABEL MER SON 
Dramatic Director Master of the Sword . * ety! 
sili aaeiiciaalsitiniae y of His Majesty's Theatre London, 
FIRST ACTORS’ STUDIO Fencing School e 
BARBIZON PLAZA . Private and Class Instruction to Members 
i Studio practice in acting for the pro- of the Dramatic and Operatic Pro. 
a fessional player wishing supplementary The Foil + Duelling Sword fessions. Coaching, Stage Technique, 
experiment in character creation. Sobre - Le Conne Royale Beautiful ae ag Ss Lyric Diction 
© and Single Stick Lessons or Singers. 
Also courses in the technique of acting So ESO eer ay Sar ore eae ; , Students Now Playing Leading 
for stage students and dramatic di- tee bee ae oe Roles on Broadway 
+ i 3 ent affordi very facility for comfo 
were oe a ar and convenience. Light, ‘aor Fh no Ml aaa Limited Number of Non-Professionals 
ower tu io dressing rooms and showers. Accepted. 
" . For sport. For Exercise. For professional needs. ‘ 
3218 Barbizon Plaza Circulars mailed Lessons at Residence ISABEL MERSON | 
New York City 315 West $7th Street, New York 171 West 71st St., New York City | 
Circle 7-7000 Telephone, COlumbus 53-3962 Telephone, ENdicott 2-6870 




















MARIA OUSPENSKAYA 


(EAE SARE > 
, HOLIDAY 
Private and class lessons for COURSE 














Actors and Singers in the 

Technique of Acting, Ex- FOR TEACHERS AND 
pression and coaching for DANCERS, OFFERING A 
parts. QUICK GLIMPSE OF THE 
Enrollments are now being accepted SCOPE AND AIM OF 


- WIGMAN TRAINING 


For information and terms apply to b DAYS 


George Birse, Manager 
127 Riverside Drive, New York DURING XMAS PERIOD, 
24 CLASS HOURS, $60. 


UNDER HANYA HOLM 
MERICAN ACADEMY AND SUPERVISION 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS | LA’) Se 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 47 Years America’s Leading Institution Fa E We yo ee K 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
WIGMAN 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 


WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 15th q C 4 O O L 


Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary OF THE DAN CE 


ROOM 152-G 113 West 57th St. New York 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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